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The American Poetry Magazine 
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A monthly magazine devoted to Poetry, Drama 
and Art, published for the American Literary 
Association, a rapidly growing fraternity of 
poets and poetry lovers. The chief aim of this 
organization is to encourage talent and bring to 
the front the unknown authors. Reading Circles 
are being organized all over the United States, 
each circle forming a chapter of the association. 
Your subscription will entitle you to a member- 
ship. Subscribe now. 
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School Arts Magazine 


Begins its 19th Year with 
the September 1919 number. 


Its Editor, PEDRO J. LEMOS, of Stan- 
ford University, California, is a leader 
in Industrial Art and we feel sure that 
teachers of Art, Costume Design, Print- 
ing, Manual Training and allied sub- 
jects, will find the Magazine of great 


help in their work. 


Hundreds of Teachers tell us that they 
could not carry on without it. 


Subscription Price $2.00 per Year 
Canadian, $2.25 


May and June numbers 


FREE to New Subscribers before 
July First. 
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art as applied to poster adver- 
ie} tising in America. Official 
= journal of the Poster Adver- 
tising Association of the United States 
and Canada, Inc. In this beautifully 
illustrated and carefully edited publi- 
cation are presented monthly the most 
striking examples of modern commer- 
cial posters in America and Europe, 
many designs being reproduced in 
original colors. The articles published 
present in detail the successful adver- 
tising campaigns in which these post- 
ers are used. 

Subscription Rates: 


1 Year $2.00 Foreign, 1 Year $3.00 Single Copy .20 
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Roy O. Randall, Editor 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR HOUSEMAIDS 
IS ALREADY AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT 


T Sat—tee N eight-hour day for the cook? <A “closing whistle” for 
r Vall the housemaid? Overtime wages for overtime work? 
as i) The industrialization of the kitchen until it matches the 
a eS factory and the store in definiteness of labor and in 
ee | exactness of hours? Can such things be? And is it 
= going to be possible for the eight or ten per cent of the 
housewives of the country who happen to employ domestic help to 
bear the change? 

The answer is that such things have been and are, and that the 
housewives who have pioneered in the experiment have not only borne 
the change, but are enthusiastic in advocating it. The eight-hour day 
has invaded the last stronghold of feudalism in this country, the 
kitchen—using that word to denote the whole area of the house to be 
cleaned and made orderly and beautiful. And the most delightful 
feature of the whole matter is that the experimenters testify to an 
added self-respect of their own no less manifest than the added self- 
respect of their employees, with the placing of their mutual relations 
upon the impersonal, exact business basis. 

Unaware of the experiment, many of the women in the big cities 
have already sampled its results. Has it, for example, been your lot 
during the past year or two to find life at your women’s club more 
smoothly ordered than life in your own house? Have the rooms been 
more charming, the faded flowers and leaves more punctiliously 
removed, the fires on the hearths ready for a swifter ignition, and 
luncheon, dinner or tea more uniform in excellence of quality and 
more amiably served? Reflecting upon the contrast between the club 
and your home, where, perhaps, each morning has been tremulous 
with the expectation of “notice” from the cook, and each afternoon 
; depressed by the housemaid’s lowering brow after you have presumed 

to mention—for example—that a fireplace is not primarily a waste- 
paper basket or a dustbin, have you wished yourself one of those free, 
unhampered spirits that can live where they list—in club, hotel, camp, 
steamship or any other place for whose running you were in no wise 
responsible? 
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According to the more hopeful prophets in domestic matters, the 
time is coming when it will not be necessary for a woman to leave 
home in order to exist with a maximum of comfort and a minimum of 
friction. All that she will be obliged to do is to follow the recent 
example of most of the women’s clubs—perhaps the men’s also—in 
New York, and place her menage upon an eight-hour basis. The 
chairmen of the house committees in the women’s clubs are almost 
unanimous in agreeing that it would have been out of the question to 
maintain the very fair service that has been furnished during war time 
had the house committees persisted in refusing to recognize the general 
principles which govern the industrial world outside the field of 
domestic labor. 

Upon the open-mindedness of household employers throughout 
the country in recognizing these principles and in acting upon them 
the future of the upper- and middle-class home depends. That home 
is one in which the money available to hire servants has freed the 
women of the family from the constant, hourly demands of the physical 
life, one in which they have achieved at least a little leisure to employ 
upon other things than the cooking of food and the cleansing of house- 
hold utensils. ‘The old class of domestic labor upon which that leisure 
depended has been disappearing throughout the memory of more than 
one generation of housewives. The competent, devoted, permanent 
servants of tradition have been known, in the flesh, to infinitesimally 
few of the housekeepers of today. The blowing of the first whistle 
that summoned woman to work in a factory where, however hard 
conditions, her leisure was free and her personal life her own, was also 
the first stroke in the death knell of domestic service as it had hitherto 
been practised. The servant shortage that began with that whistle 
has been intermittently and unsatisfactorily met, in this country, by 
successive invoices of immigrants from lands where the acceptance of 
a caste system had inured women to a relation essentially one of 
servility, however much that servility was mitigated by the intelligence 
and good-will of the individual employer. 

But for nearly five years there has been no immigration, and the 
hopes of those who look to its revival for the maintenance of the old 
domestic order are resting upon the most tenuous of foundations. It 
would be a very bold human being who would venture to predict, 
today, what Europe will do with its laboring classes, or its laboring 
classes with Europe. But of one thing there is no doubt whatever. 
That is that the caste system is crumbling everywhere more rapidly 
than ever before in history. The outlook is extremely bad for the 
perpetuation of any industrial order based upon it. 

If Europe affords but little hope to those who desire to keep 
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household work the one feudal survival in a modern, industrial world, 
the labor situation in our own country affords even less. During the 
war there were optimists who, gathering together and recounting 
horrific tales of household tribulation, kept their courage alive on the 
incantation “Once the war is over—’’ Once the war was over, and the 
munitions factories and the street cars and the elevators began dis- 
charging women by the thousand, the domestic labor market would 
again become something like normal. The statistics of the Federal 
Employment Bureau show how ill-founded was the hope. Thousands 
of women are applying for work, to be sure, but they are stipulating 
that it is not to be housework. The employers in search of cooks and 
maids outnumber the cooks and maids in search of employers at a 


disheartening ratio, and the discrepancy grows greater instead of less 
with the passing weeks. 


OW, as has been said, some institutions, like clubs, have had the 
N intelligence to meet the democratic competition of the industrial 
world by placing housework upon a basis similar to that in the 
industrial world. They have invited women and girls to keep on with 
the work which—no one denies it—comes most easily to them, which 
offers the most variety and is the most stimulating to invention, instead 
of going into stores where physical conditions are generally unwhole- 
some, and into factories where the monotony of labor is deadening, by 
placing that work on the same impersonal, unservile basis as these 
other occupations. They have not insisted that their servants give up 
their own home life in order to sleep under the club roof. They have 
instituted an eight-hour day, and have maintained adequate service 
by employing two or three shifts. They have adopted the “meals 
outside” principle, exactly as they have done with their clerical forces; 
they have established a decent minimum wage, and altogether they 
have endeavored to meet the shortage of household laborers by making 
household labor a profession to which independent, self-respecting 
women and girls could turn as self-respectingly as to work in stores, 
offices and factories. 

There have been individual employers of domestic labor who have 
been equally far-sighted. Years ago, the experiment of a Chicago 
woman in placing her household upon an eight-hour basis, operated in 
shifts, was widely heralded, and for the most part widely derided. 
But the pioneer, who in those days afforded material for so many 
humorous newspaper paragraphs, has recently had many followers. 
One of them, a wealthy woman with a country establishment on Long 
Island as well as one in New York, told at a recent “experience meet- 
ing” the results of her experiment in modernizing a staff of twelve 
servants at her country place. 
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She had always had, she said, perfectly pleasant and human rela- 
tions with her domestic employees. Some of them had been with her 
a long time, others were newcomers. Herself a progressive and demo- 
cratic person, she decided to leave the question of reorganizing her 
staff upon modern, industrial lines to the vote of the staff itself. She 
called a meeting which was held in the servants’ sitting-room. She 
put the question to them: would they prefer to live as they had been 
living, “found” in board and lodging, on call an indefinite number of 
hours, or would they prefer to do work in shifts, eight hours at a time, 
and to lodge and board themselves outside? 

Eleven of them voted, without hesitation, for the eight-hour, 
living-outside system. One, an old employee, had the antique courtesy 
to inquire which method the employer herself would prefer to use in 
her household. 

Among the twelve was a girl who had been but a short time in 
this service. She had worked in a munitions factory during the war. 
To her the employer put certain downright questions: did she not find 
her quarters in the house superior to the lodgings which she had hired 
while she worked in the factory? The answer was unqualifiedly affirm- 
ative. Did she not find the food better than that provided for her by 
her munitions boarding-house keeper? Again the answer was an 
unqualified affirmative. But even at that, the girl was one of those 
most enthusiastically voting for the eight-hour day, the shift system 
and the independence of life outside her employer’s establishment. 

This particular experimentalist, being a wealthy woman, was 
able to pay her staff ten dollars a week apiece more than she had been 
paying them to cover the cost of board and lodging. To most of them 
it seemed to come with the force of a totally new discovery that the 
accommodations which they had taken as a matter of course were 
really of high monetary value. 

The experiment was not long maintained, but that fact was due 
to no weakening in the desire of the employer to place her domestic 
situation on a sound democratic basis, and on the part of the employees 
to live their own lives outside of working hours. It was due merely 
to the shortage of living accommodations in the village near which 
the establishment was situated. 

Asked what tangible benefits she herself derived from the arrange- 
ment, the experimenter replied that she saved the price of sixty more 
or less expensive meals a day in her own kitchen. This, of course, was 
in addition to the mental satisfaction she derived from treating on a 
business-like, mutually respecting, democratic plane with twelve 
human beings. But even those employers who might not at first feel 
this satisfaction could scarcely fail to be moved by the other considera- 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR HOUSEMAIDS 


tion. And five meals a day is not an extravagant allowance for the 
servants in a big house. They have their mid-morning “snack,” at 
which the choicest leavings from the family breakfast are consumed. 
They have their own mid-day dinner, their afternoon tea and finally 
their supper, at which the left-overs from the family dinner table 
disappear. 

Of course it is comparatively easy for big houses and for clubs and 
hotels to institute such a system. But the experiment has been tried 
also by women who keep only two or three maids and even by some 
who keep—or struggle to keep—one maid. And from both the testi- 
mony comes that a vastly more intelligent, responsible class of women 
is willing to go into housework if it is treated as a profession, allow- 
ing personal independence to its followers than can be obtained for 
it when the servant in the house is not only a worker but a sort of ward, 
whose leisure hours as well as her working hours are under supervision. 

One woman employing only two or, at the most, three maids, said, 
in relating her experiences, that she secured her help by advertising, 
the advertisement always being answered by a letter from the appli- 
cant. This method immediately eliminated all those below a certain 
degree of education and presumptive intelligence. She found that 
there were practically unlimited numbers of self-respecting, reliable, 
efficient workers to be had when the possibility of an unsupervised 
personal life was guaranteed. There were mothers who were only too 
glad to bring into another woman’s kitchen their house-wifely knowl- 
edge and skill when the bringing did not remove them entirely from 
their own homes and their children. There were well-educated women 
perfectly willing to do “menial” work, once it was divorced from its 
menial features, once they were assured that their right to their own 
first names would be inviolate and their hours of freedom would be 
as entirely their own as those of any saleswoman or bookkeeper. The 
saving in the cost of provisions this employer had found to be con- 
siderable, her bills being only three-fifths as large as when the house- 
hold assistants were “found” in board. 


N a large city, like New York, rents, despite the profiteers, are 
I reckoned not entirely upon that ancient principle “all the traffic 
will bear’, but, less brigandishly, upon the square foot of ground 
space. ‘Therefore every employer who insists upon trying to maintain 
the old “living-in” system is thereby pledging anywhere from three to 
six or seven hundred dollars a year to extra rental for the sake of mak- 
ing a servant do something which she probably doesn’t want to do. It 
seems a high price to pay for the doubtful privilege of adding to the 
busy program of a modern woman the extra duties of a sort of sub- 
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PAINTING AMERICA: CHILDE HASSAM’S WAY 


=) UNLIGHT, sparkling from the crest of waves, beat- 
| ing down upon dooryard gardens, playing with wind- 
blown flags, lifting city streets into celestial beauty, 
has always arrested the vision of Childe Hassam and 
inspired him to devote a lifetime to catching its ecstasy 

=U upon canvas. He is one of the first American artists 
to interpret sunlight with pigments and with pencil. Light and 
motion are always present in his pictures. One cannot think of his 
work without an impression of brilliant sun-glow, of dancing, spark- 
ling light. 

A lifetime’s experience, knowledge of color, and power to ex- 
press beauty through masterly technique, are present in his series of 
flag pictures painted when Fifth Avenue was the Avenue of the 
Allies. Though he little thought he was making a series destined to 
be known as the supreme glory of a career, the finished work places 
him in the front ranks of living colorists. Childe Hassam has painted 
street scenes from his earliest boyhood. In Boston, Paris and Lon- 
don as well as New York, he has seen the poetry, the romance and 
beauty of people walking through architectural canyons of their own 
creating. To him Fifth Avenue is the most marvelous metropolitan 
street in the whole world. One can never mistake this impressive 
Avenue for any other street of any other city; there is nothing ap- 
proaching it in composition or in realization of man’s sense of archi- 
tectural beauty. In his pictures, lives all that appeals to our patriotic 
and zealous love of this street. He gives us that which it is impossi- 
ble for a camera to translate. A camera can give no idea of the 
reality, for it has no gift for composition, arrangement or color. “A 
camera sees with only one eye’, according to Mr. Hassam, so its pic- 
tures are out of drawing, perspective is distorted and all the sordid 
details are emphasized to the loss of the spirit. 

Childe Hassam’s street scenes are indeed contrasts to a camera’s 
interpretation. What if a roof top is left out; the outlines of a build- 
ing blurred here and there, when something far finer, the spirit, the 
subtle character, the aura of romance is present. There is more than 
one kind of truth! In his pictures we feel the rosy heat-haze of October 
hovering over the tall buildings of lower New York, as we feel it 
dreamily permeate the tall trees of a hill top. He shows us that our 
city is more marvelous than an Arabian night’s dream, as exquisite as 
the petal of a rose. 


N pictures of his here reproduced, painted when Fifth Avenue 
I was hung with the flags of the Allies, we get that same throbbing 
floating, sparkling play of sunlight on color that thrilled us when 

we walked beneath the waving flags. Never has there been a more 
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“OLD HOUSE, CONNECTICUT,” 
BY CHILDE HASSAM. 
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PAINTING AMERICA, CHILDE HASSAM’S WAY 


marvelous street decora- 
tion and never a more bril- 
SSX liant recording of it in pic- 
yf ture form. One _ block 
Whe ea flaunting the tri-color of 
= ‘ France, another flying the 
British, Australian and 
Canadian banners, still an- 
other with the Belgian ap- 
peal, our own beloved 
American stars and stripes 
mingling with all, as far as 
the eye could see, street 
after street decorated with 
the emblems of those na- 
tions fighting for the lib- 
. erty of the world! Such 
=~ was our Fifth Avenue and 
. such again are the great 
=, oe = _ canvases painted by Childe 
os 7 -OS Hassam in honor of this 
“historical emblematic gath- 
eB aed IN NEWBURGH, SKETCH BY CHILDE ering together of friendly 
nations. 

America speaks in these canvases, as it does in every other 
American subject that arouses his interest. If you ask him how he 
gets the spirit of America, he cannot tell you for he is not so much 
interested in technique, in the method of painting, as he is in the 
character of the person or place. He paints in pure color with the 
drag of a brush or the crisp placing of a color note, as he feels the 
subject demands to be painted. 


N one picture which he calls ““The One Hundred and First Massa- 
I chusetts Infantry”, we see the end of a narrow New England lane, 
in East Gloucester, with its white picket fences and quaint village 
houses and a boy in uniform saying goodbye to a gentle sweet young 
girl. Here again is sunlight on the white clouds flying across the 
blue sky, on the white caps of the blue waters of the cove, on the white 
house with the blue shutters, on the yellow sand and on the white 
spire of the church. The place is distinctly American, the very essence 
of New England, it could not be any other spot in the world. 
In this picture we are conscious of that special gift of his—the hand- 
ling of blues. There is the atmospheric blue in the sky, the peculiar 
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“FLAGS ON FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET”; WINTER 
NINETEEN EIGHTEEN. BY CHILDE HASSAM. 











“ACROSS THE AVENUE IN SUN- 
LIGHT,” BY CHILDE HASSAM. 




















“APRIL MORNING: THE UNION 
JACK,” BY CHILDE HASSAM. 

















“AVENUE OF THE ALLIES”: 
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blue of the sea that is so near a green, that would be green were it not 
for the way it is placed. In the shadow cast by a stone, in the rut of 
a road, the bow of a boat are different kinds of blue, none of which 
could be taken from its place and used in any other part of the canvas 
without discord. But all hold together in Mr. Hassam’s canvas, sing- 
ing harmoniously, as they do in nature. 

In another picture painted “down Bedford way” we see crowds 
of people bringing pumpkins, corn and luscious fruits from their 
farms to the country fair held in front of a white church hung with 
flags. This picture was painted in eighteen hundred and ninety and 
even then he was interested in the American flag as it was furled in 
decoration, flying free from a pole or streaming joyously when carried 
in patriotic pageant. Here again one feels conscious of the tree 
lifting up into the sunlight and the play of light and shadow upon 
the people in bright colored costumes. 

Still another picture is of a group of young alders as they stand 
on the edge of a stream. Through the quivering leaves, the sunlight 
is seen sparkling and glancing on the water, glowing on the fair flesh 
of a bather. Even in the black and white reproductions of his pic- 
tures, in the etchings, lithographs and pencil drawings one feels con- 
scious of light as it touches objects and makes them glow. Sunlight 
and shadow, motion, life, color—these impressions of the moment are 
made immortal (as much as anything made by man can be immortal) 
through the genius of Childe Hassam. 

During the summer, twenty-two of Childe Hassam’s flag ,pic- 
tures will be hanging in the Milch Gallery, New York, forming a 
stimulating and patriotic display. Flags of the Allies are seen glow- 
ing in friendly exuberance of joy with our own revered emblem of the 
Stars and Stripes. The room is alive with color and motion. Sunlight 
sparkles from the canvases, the room glows with the radiance of the 
out-of-doors. The spirit of the city in gala dress hovers here. In 
“The Avenue of the Allies—France 1918”, the Czecho-Slovak flag, is 
seen in the foreground with the Greek colors beyond. Beneath them 
passes the familiar green Fifth Avenue stage and the gay parade of 
shoppers. “Across the Avenue in Sunlight—June 1918” just in front 
of Knoedler’s Art Gallery a striking group of the flags of three great 
nations are seen floating above the head of passers-by as though prom- 
ising protection, shielding from danger. “Flags on Fifty-seventh 
Street—Winter 1918” show our own brilliant colors through soft 
falling, drifting snow, while “April Morning” honors the Union Jack 
with picturesque force. In this canvas, one feels the surging of pedes- 
trians, the pulsing of the air and senses the wind blowing down the 
wonderful avenue, gently touching the colors into life. 
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Courtesy of Frederick Keppel & Co. SKETCH BY CHILDE HASSAM. 


Visitors to this gallery or to the Durand-Ruel exhibition where 
they hung in the early part of the summer, feel that the artist has 
given the exultant spirit of Fifth Avenue when it was known as the 
Avenue of the Allies or decorated for the Red Cross Drive and various 
Liberty Loans. He has immortalized “Italian Day”, the “Avenue 
in the Rain”, “Victory Day”, “Fourth of July”, “Lincoln’s Birthday”, 
that future generations may catch the zealous enthusiasm we of today 
felt, as we saw our flags blowing in friendly patriotism with those of 
our good friends across the water. 

It is good to have so marvelous a presentation of this memorable 
time in our history when the Flags of the Allies hung in friendliest 
relation, typifying the oneness with which the great nations of the 
world were struggling for freedom. Historical paintings are apt to 
record the minutest detail of costume or buckle, of house or battlefield 
in a photographic way. Childe Hassam has painted the spirit rather 
than the letter of history. 
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‘‘BABES IN THE WOOD:” BY WINIFRED DUN. 


CAN WARD (—AS MAETERLINCK WOULD 
HAVE WRITTEN IT—) 


ScENE—A Dark Forest 

It is twilight and very silent. A blue mist floats in and out among 
the tree trunks. An owl hoots in the distance. The moon rises. 
Enter, walking slowly in single file, Hansel, Gretel, and their father. 

GRETEL: See, the moon is rising. 

FatHER: What are you looking at, Hansel? 

GRETEL: He is looking at the moon. 

FatTuerR: No, he is not looking at the moon. Every now and 
then he stops. 

GRETEL: Why do you stop every now and then, Hansel? 

Hawnse.: I am trying to see the white cat that sits on the eaves 
of our cottage. 

FatuHer: That is not a white cat: that is the moon that shines on 
the chimney-pot. 

GRreETEL: You must not look back so much: some harm may come 
of it. 

HansE.: I am only looking for the dove that sits by the chimney. 

Fatuer: There is no dove: that is the moonlight that you see. 
Have you got your two pieces of bread? 

GRETEL: Yes, father. We are saving them. 

Fatuer: Then I will leave you here and while you are eating it 
I will go and chop some wood. 

HANSEL: Father, what do the white stones look like that lie be- 
fore the door of our hut? 

FatuHer: The white flints that lie before the door of our hut are 
like silver in the sunlight. 

GRETEL: But on a grey day they have a pale look, like little 
coins. 

HanseEx: I like them best in the moonlight. They shine like 
daisies in the light of the moon. 

FatuHer: Do not eat all of the bread. 

GRETEL: How dark it is! Do not go, father: I am afraid. 

FatHeER: Yes, your mother wishes it. You must learn not to be 
afraid of the woods. When you have finished your bread I will return. 

Exit father. 


Hansel and Gretel sit down side by side under a big tree. There is 
along pause. The night owl cries. 

GRETEL: I do not hear our father, 

Hans: He will not return. 

GRETEL: Will he leave us all night in the wood? 
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Hanset: I think so; but we will find our way back. There is 
nothing to worry about. 

GRETEL: I am afraid—let us run after him. Why are you smil- 
ing, Hansel? 

HanseEx: I am smiling to think how surprised our mother will 
be to see us walk into the hut when she thinks we are lost in the forest. 

GRETEL (crying): You must not smile, Hansel; I think some 
harm will certainly come of it. Listen: do you not hear father’s axe 
sounding among the trees? Brother, brother, it is the sound of an 
axe. Then it was not so—then it was an ugly dream—he will come 
back to us. 

Hanse: Late last night, when the house was still, I heard our 
mother say to our father, “There is not food enough: we will not keep 
the children any longer. Do you take them out into the forest and 
leave them there.” Our father said, “No, for they will surely follow 
me back.” And mother said, “Do you break a branch, after you have 
left them, in such a way that they may hear the sound of it, hitting 
against the tree trunk in the wind. They will think it is your axe, and, 
believing you are there, they will sit still and eat their pieces of bread 
till night falls.” 

GRETEL: Then we are lost in the wood. How dark it is. 

HanseE.L: When I heard my mother say this, I got up and went 
to the door of the house and there I saw how the little stones that lie 
in front of our house shone in the moonlight like daisies. 

GRETEL: Or like little coins. 

Hanse: And filling my pockets with the stones I went back to 
sleep smiling, for did you not notice that as we came along tonight I 
stopped a few times? 

GRETEL: Yes; I thought some harm would come of that. 

HAnsEL: It was to drop the stones along our path. When the 
moon is a little higher it will shine upon them as though they were a 
line of daisies and we will find our way back to the cottage by them. 

GRETEL: Hansel, you make my heart beat like a dove sitting by 
the chimney pot. Let us eat our bread. 

HanseEu: Alas, I have none. But you eat yours, little Gretel. 

GRETEL: Then you must starve: I knew some harm would 
befall us. 

HanseEx: No, for I broke it up into crumbs and dropped it as 
we walked away from the cottage, and where the stones stop the 
crumbs will guide us back. 

GRETEL: But suppose the birds of the air should come down and 
eat them? 

Hanseu (running back and forth in sudden dismay): I didn’t 
think of that—I never thought of that. Come, let us hurry. 
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GRETEL: Do not stop smiling—it will be all right—do not stop 
smiling— 

HansE.L: Look—the stones are shining in the moonlight—hurry, 
let us follow them before it is too late. 
Evit: the stage grows lighter. The moon shows over the tops of the 
trees. The scene changes to a deeper part of the wood. 
Enter Hansel, followed by Gretel. 

HanseEL: We can sleep here; perhaps the moonlight will keep 
us warm. 


GRETEL: I cannot understand why the birds of the air should 
be so hungry. 


Hanser: I can understand it very well, since they ate up all 
my crumbs. 

GRETEL: Where the stones stopped, there was nothing more. 

Hansex: Let us not think about it—it is time we went to sleep. 
They lie down beneath a tree and sleep. 
Enter three witches. 

First Witcu: I say they are too thin. 

Seconp Wircu: They are not so thin as the tinker’s son was. 

First Witcu: Yes, but he was not so old. He was more tender. 

Seconp Wircu: They will fatten quickly. 

First Wircu: It doesn’t pay these days. They eat up more 
than they gain. The cost of living is too high. 

Tuirp Wircu: You are wrong, sister; it is cheaper in the end 
to fatten a thin one than it is to pay the price for a fat one. 

First Witcu: That depends what you fatten them up on. 

Tuirp Witcu: Pancakes, milk, apples and nuts. 

First AND Seconp WitcueEs: That costs too much. That costs 
too much. Evit 


Tuirp Wirtcu (alone) goes over and feels of the children. They 
move in their sleep. She hobbles out into the moonlight and waves 
her wand. A cottage appears among the trees, the walls are made 
of bread, the roof of cake and the windows of clear sugar. Evwit the 
witch into the cottage, shutting the door after her. 

Dawn begins to break: the moonlight fades and streams of light 
come between the tree trunks. Many birds begin to sing loudly, and 
can be heard far off, calling to each other that the dawn has broken. 
Gretel wakes up, rubbing her eyes. The sunlight shines upon the 
little hut, and on its windows of clear sugar. Jumping up, she runs 
around the house two or three times in a flutter—she knocks, but there 
is no answer. 

GreTEL: Hansel, wake up and see. 

Hans (sitting wp and contemplating the house): Cake. (Goes 
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at once and takes a piece out of the roof and begins to eat. Gretel 
feels of the window panes.) 

GRETEL: They are made of sugar. Hansel, break one for me. 
I must have one right away. (Hansel breaks a window pane for her. 
At the sound the door opens and the witch comes out. The children 
shrink back in fear and there is silence. The birds sing in the branches.) 

HansE.L: Do not tremble so, Gretel; she will not hurt us. 

THE Witcu: Do you know what is written of those who take 
what is not given to them? 

HAnsEx (eating): Yes, they shall inherit the earth. 

THe Witcu (smiling and coming forward): What beautiful 
golden hair your little sister has; it is so long; it must take all her 
strength. 

HanseE: Yes, it does; that is why she is so slender. 

GRETEL: Brother, I hear a roaring sound: it is like a great fire. 

HanseE.: Hush; be polite to her and perhaps she will give us 
something more to eat. 

GRETEL: I would rather not hear the sound of roaring. 

The old witch has brought out a table which she covers with a 
golden cloth. She now goes to a rock which has a door in the face of 
it, and opening it discovers an enormous oven, under which a great 
fire is burning. Within pancakes are cooking. She draws them out, 
and sets the table. 

GRETEL (with her gaze on the oven): I knew I heard a sound 
of roaring. 

Wircu: Pancakes, milk, apples and nuts; pancakes, nuts, apples 
and milk. 

HANSEL AND GRETEL (sitting down side by side to eat): Oh— 
Oh—Oh! 

Wirtrcu: Hansel, run into the little house and fetch a wooden 
spoon. 

. He does so. Gretel tries to stop him; but it is too late, the little 
door of bread closes behind him. 

GRETEL: I am afraid of you, old woman. 

HanseEt (beating on the door): Ho—open the door. I cannot 
get out. 

Wircu (laughing horribly and beating her knees with her 
hands): Ho, ho! Now we will cut off your long golden hair so that 
you will gain. 

The stage becomes dark to denote the passing of time. The 
same scene is then discovered. It is sunset. The birds are silent. The 
wood is silent. Blue mists again creep through the trees. Enter 
Gretel, carrying a pail of water. Her long golden hair has been 
cut off. 
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GRETEL (softly): Hansel, are you there—are you well? How 
fares it with you today? 

HanseEx (from within) : I took what was not given tome. I sit 
upon the earth: all day I eat the things that grow on the earth. It 
is written that he who takes what was not given to him shall inherit 
the earth. I took what was not given—I took 

GRETEL: Do not say the same thing over and over: you are 
always saying it. 

Hawnsev: Are the stars still shining? 

GRETEL: The sun has not set: soon the sky will be full of little 
stars. 

HanseEL: But I must inherit the earth. (He can be heard crying 
within.) 

GRETEL (putting down her pail suddenly): Tip, tap, who goes 
there? 

Voice: Never mind, it is the wind. 

Gretel sets the table for supper. Enter the witch. 

Wircu (pinching Gretel, who screams): Ah—a—you are get- 
ting fat but slowly. Your brother, now, fattens with much less 
feeding. 

GRETEL: Be careful what you say: the stars are looking at you. 

Wircu: And the moon is looking at you. Soon you will be round 
like the moon, and then—(she snaps her jaws). 

GRETEL: And then? (She begins to cry, running back and forth 
and wringing her hands.) 

Wirtcu (suddenly): Open the oven door and get in. 

GRETEL: Why must I do that? 

Wircu: To see if the oven is hot enough. 

GRETEL (opens the door. The roaring of flames is heard): Oh! 

HanseEu (from within): Do not go in, sister; do not go in. 

GRETEL: I cannot climb in—I don’t see how. 

Witcu: Just get in. The oven is quite big enough to hold 

ou—see? 

She puts her head in. Gretel springs forward, pushes the witch 
into the oven and slams the door. The roaring sound ceases. The 
sun sets, the birds fly back and forth in excitement, and the old witch 
screams in the oven. 

GReETEL (calling into the oven): It doesn’t pay, it doesn’t pay, 
with the high cost of living. 

She runs to the hut, breaks all the windows and pulls open the 
door, crying “Hansel—dear Hansel.” 

HanseEL (running out and embracing her) : Oh, see, see, Gretel, 
the stars are shining. 





Curtain. 
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AN ARTIST-PATRIOT: A SKETCH OF 
ANNA VAUGHN HYATT: BY CE- 
CILIA MORROW 


HERE are few people, probably, who have any real 
contact with the artistic side of life in America who 
are not more or less familiar with Anna Vaughn 
Hyatt’s Colossal Statue of Joan of Arc, which domi- 
nates a commanding situation on Riverside Drive 
in the City of New York, and which was unveiled 

with stirring ceremonies in the presence of the French Am- 

bassador, M. Jusserand, and a distinguished assembly, in the 
late autumn of Nineteen Hundred and Fifteen. 

Without knowledge of the fact that a Joan of Arc Committee, 
under the generous and intelligent patronage of Mr. J. Sanford 
Saltus, has been formed in New York for the purpose of com- 
missioning an artist to design and execute a statue of that wonderful 
Maid of Orleans, Anna Hyatt, almost at that same moment, had con- 
ceived the very same idea, and throughout the seven years’ search of 
the Committee she had pondered that dream in her heart, making ex- 
haustive studies of the sublime character at fountain sources. Nearly 
every celebrated statue already erected in her honor throughout 
Europe was studied and criticized, every authentic biography or his- 
tory of the period was equally well studied, while slowly and surely 
her own profound conception of the Maid was taking shape and sub- 
stance in her mind. 

The first life-size model of her statue was exhibited in the Paris 
Salon of Nineteen Hundred and Ten, and received honorable men- 
tion. It is not the perverse, ill-considered Joan of Anatole France; 
it is the Joan which the Church has recently honored with beatification 
—although Miss Hyatt is not a Catholic. 

It is said that one cannot seriously study or reflect upon a great 
soul for any considerable length of time without imprinting upon one’s 
own being somewhat of that soul’s greatness; and certainly Miss 
Hyatt’s notable demonstration of a simple war-measure, which has 
come under my observation this past summer, has proved to me the 
truth of that belief. 

For over two years our watchful country practised a patience 
almost heartbreaking under a nation’s insolence; but at last, calmly, 
deliberately, righteously, we threw down our challenge to battle, held 
out our all to our suffering Allies, and watched the transformation of 
millions of American lives. Old responsibilities were shifted, new 
responsibilities were assumed. Women were called upon, as never 
before, to engage actively in a thousand fresh occupations for national 
and civic welfare, and they responded to the call with an astounding 
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AN ARTIST-PATRIOT 


energy and ability. Here I want to write of what this distinguished 
sculptor, Anna Vaughn Hyatt, has done, and is doing, in the service 
of her country in its hour of supreme need. 

A very clever Oxford Don, a Scotsman, told me not long ago that 
a person revealed himself in any twenty lines of original writing, or 
indeed in any fragment of purely creative work—an alarming thought 
for the reserved soul! But while gazing at Miss Hyatt’s conception 
of the incomparable Maid, I felt that I knew something of the char- 
acter of the artist who had conceived it, for never could she have 
portrayed such simplicity, such vision, such glorious courage and de- 


votion without personal knowledge and possession of just such lovely, 
heroic qualities. 


N the northerly shore of Cape Ann, on the coast of Massachu- 
() setts, lies the sleepy little seaside village of Annisquam, long 
the refuge and delight of a handful of artists and discriminat- 
ing summer visitors. And the loveliest corner in this peaceful spot 
is a point of land comprising seven none-too-fertile acres, jutting out 
between two salt-water coves where the picturesque "Squam River 
glides in and out to sea. On a gentle rise of green lawn, shaded by 
noble trees, stands an old Colonial gray-shingled house, built in sixteen 
hundred and sixty-three, white-panelled, with big brick fireplaces, and 
a cool, white-wainscoted hall running breezily through it from door to 
door. This place was bought over forty years ago by Prof. Alpheus 
Hyatt, the well-known scientist and friend of Agassiz, then on the 
Harvard faculty. And it was there, in a room of that beautiful old 
house, that the first Marine Biological Laboratory of America was 
founded and installed, the present important Laboratory at Woods 
Hole being the successor to this baby venture. But “Seven Acres” 
has continued to be the Hyatt summer home, now sheltering the 
younger, as well as the older, generations. 

Inspirations of varying kinds and degrees come easily and 
naturally to birth in a soul largely nurtured in a place of Nature’s 
very own such as this. And I can well imagine how, when Mr. 
Hoover’s clarion call to the housewives of America rang throughout 
the land, one courageous woman in New York sat down to reflect 
upon her own particular war-measure, and to determine what she 
could do to make her “Seven Acres” provide for the needs of a family 
ranging from ten to twelve healthy members. This was the task that 
Anna Hyatt turned to with characteristic energy, the same energy 
which gave her the courage, years ago, to spread her wings in the 
bright sunlit fields of creative art in Kurope and New York. 

Now the explanation of a great man is usually a great mother— 
great in a true sense, I mean; and the same may be said of nearly all 
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women who achieved any marked success in 
life. Anna Hyatt’s case is no exception, as 
those who have the privilege of knowing her 
remarkable mother can testify—a true grand 
dame of the precious, and alas! vanishing old 
school of gracious manners and high womanly 
accomplishments, and valiant even as Solo- 
mon’s Valiant Woman! 

The field, then, was ready for the plan which 
had been maturing in the brain of Miss Hyatt 
—a plan made possible of execution by the sympathy and able co- 
éperation of that valiant mother, and of a married sister and her four 
children. She closed her studio early in the spring and came with 
part of her family to Annisquam in time to begin preparations for 
sowing and planting the crops for the summer. ‘Two fine Jersey cows 
were bought, and forty or fifty prolific hens. One stout Finnish maid 
is the only paid worker on the place, all the others, from Madame 
Hyatt down to her youngest grandchild, a sweet, quaint little nut- 
brown maid of eight, forming an ideal society of human love and co- 
dperation, all working together gaily and cheerfully for the common 
good of the family, for the common good of the country. Miss Hyatt’s 
one male assistant is a young nephew, a slender lad of seventeen, un- 
used to rough toil, devoted to study and books, but ready to play the 
game strictly in accordance with the rules. 

Two large gardens, in which may be found growing in luxuriant 
perfection almost every variety of vegetables and small fruits possible 
to raise within this climatic zone, were planted entirely by Miss Hyatt 
herself. ‘The subsequent care of the gardens has been shared by her 
nephews and nieces, and by a willing guest now and then. 

The two cows are tended exclusively by Miss Hyatt, who rises 
at five o’clock each morning to milk them and feed them and turn 
them out for the day into the green fields which surround the house. 
Fresh butter is regularly and most skilfully made by this same effi- 
cient woman, ably assisted by a fifteen-year-old niece, thus supplying 
the large family as well as two 
or three fortunate outsiders. 

Scarcely a day passes that 
fruit or vegetable is not pre- 
served or canned or dried for 
winter use. This is the second 
year of the war garden, and 
from the ripening of the crops 
last summer up to the present 
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time no vegetables or jellies or preserves have had to be bought by 
the Hyatt family, so successful were their efforts at canning and dry- 
ing the fruits of their labors—a remarkable record, truly. 

One might well think that the activities already described would 
be more than enough to occupy a woman’s full time, but not at all; 
Miss Hyatt so masters her time that she is able to spend several 
hours each morning in her studio on the place, working on various 
commissions which she has in process of completion, the most interest- 
ing being the two delightful boy-figure fountains which she has made 
for the beautiful gardens of Mr. Schwab’s estate at Loretto, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The genial amenities of human intercourse are not set aside, and 
on Sunday afternoons all roads over Cape Ann seem to lead to “Seven 
Acres,” for on that day the family is known to be “at home” and one 
is sure to find there representatives of almost every group of visitors 
to the North Shore of Massachusetts—artists, writers, musicians, 
officers, the purely ornamental, men and women engaged in every 
form of national and civic service. 

If guests linger beyond a certain hour a tall, slender figure clad 
in light buff breeches, leggings and tunic, carrying two shining milk- 
pails, will be seen gliding through the trees towards the cow barn, 
the dutiful cows accompanying her, all bent on the evening milking. 
No fuss of farewells, no excuses, just a simple turning to a duty wait- 
ing to be performed. This is the keynote of Miss Hyatt’s character. 
Watch her as she swings slowly down the lane, every movement gov- 
erned by instinctive grace and law of rhythm, an old buff-colored cloth 
hat crowning her shapely, exquisitely modelled head. And on either 
side of her a placid cow, both calmly content in her society. 

A rare picture this, all in pale gold and greens, with the shining 
blue sea and the low purple Ipswich hills in the background. The 
figure turns and gazes at all this beauty, rapt in the spell of the perfect 
hour, and who would dare even to guess at the thoughts which fill that 
soul at the end of a day so splendidly consecrated to the love of 
family, love of country, love of justice, human and divine. She has 
answered the great call generously, efficiently, devotedly, and her sculp- 
ture will inevitably bear the sure and noble marks of her loyal sacrifices. 
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LIBERTY BUILDINGS ARE THE REAL 
MEMORIALS FOR THE NEW DEMOC- 
RACY: BY PAUL D. CRAVATH 


HERE is scarcely a village, town or city in the country 
but had begun even before the armistice was signed to 
consider what form of war memorial it should erect. 
People are realizing that old forms of honoring the 
heroic dead by the erection of dead monuments of 
granite and bronze are hopelessly obsolete. The new 

soldiers’ memorials must be something entirely different from 

the relics of former wars that now clutter our parks and 
cemeteries. Everywhere there is a demand that the large me- 

morial funds be expended for monuments such as shall render a 

continuous service to the living while commemorating the dead. 

And all over the country these memorials are being erected. 

Nothing could be more useful, more permanently valuable and 
at the same time more appropriately expressive of our war sacrifices 
and efforts than the Liberty buildings, community auditoriums, and 
neighborhood houses now under way. 

“We want a community center. Just what type of building shall 
we erect?” interested communities, large and small, are asking. 
“Where may we obtain the plans?” “What features shall we in- 
corporate?” 

There is one feature which would seem to belong in any building 
of memorial character. That is a Hall of Fame wherein should be 
inscribed the names of those local soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
have participated in the great war, with special tablets for those who 
did not return. Documents, maps, photographs, and accoutrements 
brought home by the returning men might turn the Hall into a War 
Museum. The pride of a neighborhood in its own heroes is an excel- 
lent thing, and will find many opportunities for expressing itself when 
the war “veterans” gather in these Halls of Fame to tell the home 
folks about brave deeds of their comrades Over There, and recite the 
tales of the various war trophies. 

There is no standard type of Community House or Liberty 
Building. Let us hope there never will be. ‘There is no other single 
feature, not even an auditorium, which could be recommended in a 
wholesale way to be incorporated into every building scheme. Some 
few towns already have ample provision for housing large gatherings. 

The first step toward the building anywhere should be a thorough 
survey to bring together all pertinent facts bearing on the particular 
problem. Existing social organizations and facilities; public recre- 
ation centers; the character, diversity, and distribution of the popu- 
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“LIBERTY BUILDINGS” AS SOLDIERS’ MEMORIALS 


lation, and the temper of civic and other public-spirited bodies, should 
all be ascertained, that there may be neither omission nor duplication, 
and that the major portion of the community may not have “handed 
down” to it something it neither needs nor wants. 

Two national organizations have turned their attention to render- 
ing all possible assistance to interested communities,—War Camp 


Community Service and the National Committee on Memorial Build- 
ings. 


AR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE is a national organ- 

ization which has enthusiastically advocated the Community 

House idea from the first. Having had the opportunity during 
the war, in its work of promoting hospitality for soldiers and sailors, 
to assist in the building of a number of Community Houses and to 
undertake their administrations, it has become a natural and important 
source for information about all sorts of memorial building projects. 
In cities and towns where it has local representatives it makes expert 
surveys and places its local machinery at the disposal of memorial 
committees for the raising of funds, and for getting the building under 
way. Where a permanent Community Service has developed, this 
functions in the same way, but leadership is not, so far, available out- 
side of these centers. 

The National Committee on Memorial Buildings has been formed 
as a medium through which any community in the country may have 
the advice of the best artists, architects, and sculptors in the planning 
of their building, and through which they may inform themselves as 
to what is being done in other communities. It codperates closely 
with W.C.C.S. and with The American City Magazine, which was 
the first advocate of community houses as memorials, and which has 
contributed much that is valuable to the movement in suggestions for 
the administration and maintenance of the buildings. 

The community center movement had been gaining ground in 
this country for some time before the war, but had accomplished little 
beyond the wider use of the school plant, and the development of such 
institutions as neighborhood houses supported by philanthropic or- 
ganizations. Strangely enough, we had lagged behind European 
countries in the development of free public gathering places. Toyn- 
bee Hall, in London, faithfully patterned after a description in one 
of Walter Besant’s stories, proved for many years a highly successful 
“People’s Palace,” in spite of its being much scoffed at in the begin- 
ning as a Utopian dream of a fiction writer. Some time ago a new 
movement was started in England for the building of village centers 
—halls which should be to the small communities what Toynbee Hall 
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was to a congested 
district of London. 
The hotels de ville 
of France and Flan- 
ders, and the guild 
halls all over Europe 
give valuable hints of 
what we may hope to 
develop in a real civic 
architecture and a 
e yeal community cen- 
ee ter in this country. 
ve iene  __-»--- -—— “Tell me,” asked 
“3 President Poincaré, 
“if you know of a more beautiful name than this! The Maison 
Commune—the common house! There is in the village a house that 
belongs to no one in particular, that is open to the poor as to the rich, 
that is, so to speak, the domestic center of the village itself!” 
The problem of the interested community is to plan for itself 
a building which shall express, as these express, the kind of usefulness 
for which it stands. It must not only represent a public purpose and 
a public spirit and ideal; it must represent the spirit and ideal of the 
particular community it stands for, and it must somehow express this 
in its architecture. 





>= 


ATELY a writer has given a description of a Community House 
that captivates the imagination. He likens it in character to the 
old pre-Revolutionary Tavern of New England: 

“At the old Tavern,” he says, “your every trait of character 
would have counted and been counted. Your good nature would have 
been a general blessing, your eccentric angles would have been worn 
down by sallies of wit. Your transgressions of moral law would not 
have been passed by in silence, and your self-assurance would have 
been most wholesomely disturbed. 

“A Tavern Club could do these things for you today, and more. 
The elements of such houses are simple—a hearth about which to 
congregate of an evening, a hall for dancing and pictures and ‘shows,’ 
some place to play cards and billiards, and some bowling alleys, a 
chance to fix up a feed—that is about all. Other things can be added: 
tennis courts, a bowling green, a swimming pool and gymnasium, 
squash courts, or a good library. 

“The idea of a ‘center’ is the important one and the old one. 
Bowlers should have a chance to meet dancers, and women at card 
tables should have the men near at hand teasing them to play pool. 
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A village supper is a great ‘friend maker,’ and the ‘minstrel show’ 
awakens the most apathetic neighborhood to new life.” 

Here, then, is the ideal suggestion for the soldiers’ memorial of 
the New England village. Let it be the revival of the old Tavern by 
all means! Who knows what Paul Revere lanterns, and what for- 
gotten furniture of Colonial days may yet be brought out of dusty 
attics to enhance the charm of the new Meeting House; or what for- 
gotten Revolutionary tales will be revived to rival in daring those the 
heroes bring home? 


UT what of the Middle West? From its memorial buildings 

must speak the spirit of the Middle West. A representative of 

War Camp Community Service first brought out the importance 

of this, and saw the prominent part the local architect must take in the 
whole project. 

“Each town,” he says, “should have something distinctive of its 
own life and traditions. Even a general adherence to monumental, 
classic or renaissance style would be a great mistake. I can see in the 
hundreds of Community Houses to be built the possibility of a revival 
of some of the finest traditions of Colonia! architecture in New Eng- 
land and the old South, and perhaps a fine adaptation of the Spanish- 
American tradition in the Southwest—or even a style that is entirely 
new, growing out of the need and the place. If the public would 
fully realize this, we might obtain, at last, something approaching in 
the aggregate a national American architecture.” 

The Memorial Building Committee anticipates that its earliest 
and most genuine service will be in directing communities to sources 
of such technical assistance and advice as may be desired in making 
this ideal a reality. 

The community house of the small town and the neighborhood 
center of the large city would seem to present widely varying prob- 
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lems. But do they? It has recently been discovered that a large 
uptown neighborhood in New York City made up of thrifty, pro- 
gressive business people were in need of very much the type of Com- 
munity House that any progressive inland town might construct. 
They had no auditorium where lectures, amateur drama, or community 
music could be held. The various churches had been loaned for 
patriotic meetings all during the war. They had no gymnasium or 
swimming pool open to the public, no rooms where the men could 
foregather for a quiet game of chess, and no “roughhouse room,” 
where the youngsters could work off excess energy. The Parents and 
Teachers’ Association, the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, the local Red 
Cross unit—none of them, had regular or dignified homes. And 
when the war demonstrated not only the perfect respectability of big 
neighborhood dances, under neighborhood chaperons, but the sheer 
fun to be derived from them, they would have danced—but they had 
no dance halls available. “Our only recreation is paid-for entertain- 
ment downtown,” said one of the citizens, “‘and it’s often not worth 
the hour’s ride on the subway.” 

Neighborhood buildings will doubtless meet similar needs in many 
large cities. In others, big auditoriums and various public buildings 
will be erected as memorials. Philadelphia’s two-million-dollar com- 
munity auditorium, and Washington’s magnificent building, designed 
to furnish a meeting place of dignified character such as does not now 
exist for national and international societies in Washington, as well 
as a dignified civic center, indicate ways in which larger cities are 
adapting the buildings to their municipal needs. 


Ta Community Houses growing out of the social emergency 
created by the war offer an interesting study. When the State 
of Michigan appropriated three hundred thousand dollars for 
the building which was erected at the entrance to Camp Custer, it 
marked the opening of a new epoch in the conduct of States’ affairs. 
And one need look no further than the Michigan Community House 
for the conservation of local tradition. The concern of the State for 
the happiness and welfare of her sons and the comfort and convenience 
of their home folks who come to visit them could certainly be no more 
fittingly expressed than in the gigantic Maltese cross-shaped structure 
built and outfitted entirely with Michigan products. The wood is all 
the hemlock and maple in which the State is so wealthy, and the 
furnishings are such as befit the State which leads in the manufacture 
of craftsman furniture. 

When the building was completed, the Governor of the State, the 
Commanding Officer of the camp, and many of Michigan’s most 
prominent citizens came to the housewarming. Governor Sleeper 
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formally presented the keys of the Community House to Joseph Lee, 
president of W.C.C.S., which organization formally took charge of 
the building on the opening day. 

At first glance, the Camp Custer Community House might seem 
less democratic in its inception than the one at Camp Sherman, built 
by the people of the State of Ohio by direct subscription, and of which 
the Michigan House is in outside appearance an enlarged copy. But 
the State of Michigan War Board was the people of the State organ- 
ized by school districts. Fifty thousand district members all came 
together voluntarily to interpret the patriotic sentiment of the State 
in terms of war service. The three hundred thousand dollars was 
a part of a five-million-dollar fund appropriated for their use by the 
State legislature. 

It is anticipated that Camp Custer will be permanent, and that 
this Community House will continue a center of social life not only 
for Battle Creek, but for Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids also. Capt. 
Frank E. Belknap, who fought under Sheridan during the Civil War, 
suggested at the opening of the building that every man who trained 
at Custer should send back his photograph, and that they should all 
be hung in some part of the building set aside for the purpose. 

“Let the men bring their wives here on their wedding trips,” he 
said. “Let them make pilgrimages back here from every part of 
the State every year; and let some of the millions that last year 
slipped so easily down Michigan’s throats go this year into educational 
and inspiring projects developed in Michigan’s Home of Democ- 
racy!” 


EOPLE of the little town of Manhattan, Kansas, with its popu- 
Piaticn of seven thousand, showed the true spirit of community 

endeavor, early in the war, when they bonded themselves for 
twenty thousand dollars, and with the aid of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service and the district Rotary Clubs, built a Community 
House where they might offer hospitality to the large numbers of men 
in the two big adjacent military camps. When demobilization has 
been completed, the building will revert to municipal direction; but 
early after its erection it became one of the most truly democratic 
social centers imaginable. 

One of the most vital missions which the Comniunity House 
Memorial buildings have to perform has not yet been well begun. If 
we have really achieved a new democratic life, a new freedom of self- 
expression—if the war has really brought us to a deeper appreciation 
of spiritual values—then music, the drama, painting, and sculpture, 
the outward expressions of these values, must find their home in the 
building on a friendly footing with other activities. 
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The walls of the Big Room or several smaller rooms, properly 
lighted, would furnish a fitting place to display art exhibits which 
could be obtained several times a year through national art organiza- 
tions; or an ampler building might make provision for a picture gal- 
lery. Club rooms, or small assembly rooms could be so used for 
chamber music, and the larger auditorium for community singing. 

Fancy the zest with which youngsters, mentally and physically 
alive and alert from their play, would come trooping out from the 
roughhouse room and from their swimming contests to join more 
serious groups from the circle of readers or the lecture halls—to fall 
in and make the round of a newly hung exhibition while some compe- 
tent authority on art pointed out the relative merits of the pictures! 
And when they had finished the circuit, fancy them gathering of their 
own accord around some extemporaneous leader to sing some old song 
or other before going their separate ways! That is the neighborhood 
spirit! 

A stage, designed by experts and erected at one end of the 
auditorium would offer encouragement to native groups of players, 
and with some little expert direction, community drama would soon 
develop. “Little theatre” groups have sprung up all over the country 
during the past few years. Some of them have already achieved 
national fame. The returning soldiers and sailors will have acquired 
a taste for “putting on their own shows,” too, and can be depended 
on to contribute both enthusiasm and ability. The dramatic coaches 
sent into the training camps by the Government have demonstrated 
conclusively the enormous amount of ability that may be uncovered 
by any attempt at dramatic organization. Back to many communities 
will doubtless go many ex-fighters qualified through their camp train- 
ing to become directors of amateur groups. It does not take a vast 
sweep of imagination to picture, in the not too far future, a nation-wide 
organization of community drama. With the naturally developed 
dramatic leaders and with all such leaders in pageantry, in music, 

(Continued on page 336) 
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THE FIRST COOPERATIVE THEATRE IN NEW 
YORK: ITS SUCCESS: BY ROLLO PETERS 


Wa = AN it be that, as the result of an insidious and expertly 
—] conducted campaign on the part of a few theatrical 
managers, we have been forced into a false attitude 
about the American audience in the theatre? Is it 
sx] not more than possible that the “public gets what it 
rai wants” cant is the well-devised and thoroughly circu- 
lated propaganda which emanates from the offices of 
these same Broadway managers and is feverishly kept alive by their 
publicity-agents and through the press? Is the whole thing not the 
most palpable of myths? 

Certainly the acclaim and support that the public has accorded 
the New York Theatre Guild in its production of St. John Irvine’s 
Irish tragedy, “John Ferguson”—discarded by these managers as 
impracticable—seem proof enough of this surmise. That so grimly 
veracious a drama, close to the bones of life, stripped of all deco- 
rative externals and easy poetry, should have found an audience 
of any size is remarkable; that “John Ferguson” should be listed as 
one of the great popular successes of a long theatrical season is indeed 
memorable. 

Here is substantial evidence that a fine play, sensitively consid- 
ered and produced with sincerity, will find its audience here in New 
York today. An answer to the skeptics, a blow at the vitals of pessi- 
mistic theatrical philosophy. 

That such a public exists, ready to respond to any sincere and 
well-directed effort, has been the belief of those persons who came 
together to form the Theatre Guild. They are essentially of that 
select and much misrepresented group which belongs to the Modern 
Theatre. They are professionals in that they are people of experience 
on the stage, and that they earn their salt in the theatre. In that they 
are working for the theatre, rather than for themselves, they are 
amateurs. 

Realizing that, through misrepresentation and subsequent mis- 
understanding, the Modern Theatre was becoming either a myth or 
a joke to most Americans; sensing the lack of direction and virility 
in the work of the Little Theatres; with the background of the world’s 
social reconstruction in their minds, these people came together to 
frame such a constitution as would embody the aims and ideals of 
their theatre. Months were spent in this work. The resulting scheme 
has proven itself most satisfactory in practice. 

Under this constitution, the Theatre Guild is established as the 
first independent codperative organization of its kind in New York— 
in America, in fact. The workers in the group are paid a living-wage, 
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and are given a share in the weekly profits above running expenses. 
Apart from a small endowment, which has since been repaid, the 
Theatre Guild is self-supporting. 

Under the Director, a Board of Managers, representative of the 
various departments, artistic and financial, necessary in the conduct 
of a theatre, directs the general policy of the Theatre Guild. These 
officers serve for six months, and at the end of that time offer them- 
selves for re-election. The policy of the Theatre Guild is in no way 
set, and provides that any member may at any time be expelled. It is 
hoped that new members will come into the group from time to time. 
The evolving of the constitution required many weeks of discussion, 
but it was in this way, with an internal organization alive and function- 
ing, that the Theatre Guild was ready to meet its public. 

In most cases, the faults that lie at the heart of the theatre today 
are internal. It is in the looseness of organization, the lack of a direct 
policy, lies the essential failure of the so-called commercial theatre. 
The bogey of “popular” demand is merely a bogey. Beyond a doubt 
there will be a musical-comedy audience until the law abolishes silk 
stockings, and there will always be a bedroom farce audience (appar- 
ently!) , but it is no less true that there is a public for the finer things 
in the theatre, providing that they are presented with understanding. 
And this public will increase as the Modern Theatre comes to maturity. 

The myth of a sated, senseless public, immune to all that is beau- 
tiful and all that is clear, is part of the cynicism of a day that is past. 
It was a great creation of its kmd—grotesque and light.’ But there is 
a greater, less grotesque, and simpler—that potential theatre which 
will hold the lights and shadows of the world. 

Surely there will arise in America a great audience to call to being 
this greater theatre. One depends upon the other, for each, in a way, 
is the other. And there is no limit to what each may become. 

Ask of the theatre, and it will give. 


EDITOR’S NOTES :— 
‘ J OHN FERGUSON” has arrested the attention of New York. 


This play, by a playright comparatively new to New York, 

presented by a theatre organization but a few months old, 
produced by Augustin Duncan who, with all his success as an actor 
and producer is only beginning to realize fame in New York, and 
staged modestly and effectively by Rollo Peters, who though an 
artist is not as famous as others less artistic, is the success of the 
spring in New York. It came unheralded, and yet, in spite of the 
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many things that are considered hardships in the making of the play a 
success, “John Ferguson” is holding New York. 

The critics are right in saying that the plot is melodramatic, that 
it is tragedy with scarcely a comedy line in it, that there is no variation 
in the production or in costume, that the lines are simple and not often 
startling in their beauty, and yet, “John Ferguson” is today the most 
talked about play among the critics, among the theatrical folk, among 
the lovers of real drama. 

And it is very easy to say why. It is a drama of stupendous hu- 
man interest. I heard Robert Henri saying to someone the other day 
when asked why he thought it was the best play of the season: “TI find 
myself, or parts of myself in every character. I believe every man or 
woman who sees ‘John Ferguson’ will find the finest of himself and 
the least of himself in the play. We all have our moments of great re- 
nunciation, of pitiful cowardice, of belief in the Creator, of terrible 
pessimism, of frankness or deceit, and so, ‘John Ferguson’ reveals 
each one to himself.” 

The first night I saw the play, after the first act I said: “Why 
am I swept along by this play. I do not find in it great poetry, or rare 
humor, but I am absorbed by it.” And at the end I knew that it was 
a play in which Destiny had worked out her terrible designs, worked 
them out as she did in the old Greek tragedies. That what happened 
in the play was inevitable and could not have been controlled or es- 
caped from. That John Ferguson and his son, Andrew, and his lovely 
daughter, and the coward who loved her, and the wicked landlord who 
destroyed her, were all a pattern, wrought out by the gods, impossible 
to change or ameliorate. 

And the play is acted with such exquisite sympathy and simplicity 
that not one intent of the author is lost. It is a rich design and the 
weavers are the players who never fail to follow the exact line set 
down. 

Augustin Duncan who plays the leading part and who produced 
the play has created for American drama a great character. It is 
monumental in its stupendous tragic outline. On the other hand, a 
more subtle and difficult character to present than the half-childlike, 
half-intriguing lover it would be hard to find, and it is acted in a mas- 
terly way. Rollo Peters has given us the true Irish lad, a little lazy, 
a little indifferent, slow to take an interest, and yet, when once roused, 
a flame of fury to avenge his sister’s wrong—and later on, a white heat 
of spirituality, giving himself to death to save a man unjustly accused. 
All of this Rollo Peters realizes with grace and fidelity. 

Perhaps the surprise of the evening was Helen Freeman. I have 
always thought her charming and gracious and winning on the stage, 
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but in the second act of “John Ferguson” she does a bit of acting 
which for emotional beauty has not been equalled by any actress this 
winter. From this intense and difficult scene she presents in the third 
act acting of gentleness and quiet beauty, of sincerity that must rank 
her high among the sensitive women on the stage today. 

I understand that Augustin Duncan trained the actors as well 
as produced the play and I feel that a halo of three-fold glory should 
rest on his brow. I have always believed in him as an actor and pro- 
ducer and it is a great happiness to see his success in “John Ferguson.” 


UTOPIA OF THE MEN WHO COME BACK FROM 
THE WAR 


I—LISTENING 


é ‘AH, my wife, 

if we do not chatter, 
if we do not wrangle, 
we may hear this song— 
our love. 
Let us just listen, 
my wife. 
I have learned to be 
all hushed, 
with a faith, 
waiting 
when from everywhere 
Death was rushing 
hurriedly onward.” 


II—NO RETURN 
F OR those who live 

with their old things 
in their old houses: 


To go to war 
is to go very far from this world, 
to go beyond it. 
The veterans 
never come back. 
And the dead also 
have gone beyond this old world 
forever. 
—E manuel Carnevali. 
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CHOPIN’S MARCHE FUNEBRE, AS INTER- 
PRETED BY THE ISADORA DUNCAN DANCERS 


3}LOW music draws them to the light, 
| Five figures over-wrought with pain, 
Drooping as lovely flowers will 
After a heavy rain, 
‘| Bent by the weight of human tears, 
2 Or stricken by a sudden night 
Too dark for utterance, too still 
For chattering fears. 
Theirs are all griefs the flesh has known, 
Dumb sorrow of love that lives bereft 
Of all but gossamer memories, 
Deep sorrow of love that dwells alone 
By hearths that living love has left, 
And sorrow of loves less sweet than these 
That never had full blossoming, 
Nor wakened youth to sing. 
Theirs are the agonies that rise 
Like a wild-crested, ruinous tide 
Against the challenging soul, 
The agony of broken pride, 
Of futile, thwarted sacrifice— 
Theirs is the sum, the whole 
Of woes most splendid and most deep— 
The hemlock cup of Socrates, 
Who willed to make men wise; 
The measureless magnanimity 
That saints and blessed martyrs keep, 
Grieving that men should grant but these— 
The gun and gallows, chains and keys, 
To those whose truth is liberty 
For a world fast bound in lies. 
Such griefs as these their white arms bear 
Uplifted wan against the light, 
Such griefs as these their bodies wear 
Like garments subtle and white, 
Such griefs have bowed their faces low 
And yet their anguish is so fair— 
So quickened by their perfect grace— 
So have they taken command of grief— 
That Joy moves with them to and fro, 
Like a music past belief— 
In the music strong and slow— 
With every swaying body and lovely face! 
—Marguerite Willeinson. 
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“GREY GARDENS” BY THE SEA: BY ELOISE 
ROORBACH 


OUR times has the spring brought flowers to this gar- 
den since the grey walls set it apart from the wild 
beauty of the sand dunes. Strong-winged birds of the 
sea fly over it, calling to one another with plaintive 
cries. Mist laden winds drift refreshingly through its 
gates on hot summer days and always the song of the 
sea is heard as it sweeps against the boulders of the 

beach. Always there is sweet melody and rarest perfume. 

Grey Gardens has grown into a place of beauty because a woman 
loved it, worked in it wisely and cherished it tenderly. Walking in the 
wild garden that encircled her home at East Hampton, Long Island, 
where wild roses, bayberries, pink and white mallows and a thousand 
other lovely wildlings bloomed, and the sand verbena trailed its bou- 
quets of color among grey-green beach grass, the vision of Grey Gar- 
dens came to Mrs. Robert C. Hill. Mauve, purple and cream flowers 
of her own choosing should arise in soft beauty from silver grey and 
grey-green foliage. Paths of grass should lead between beds of 
flowers to a little wall fountain. A rose-bowered pergola should be 
at one side where she could swing on soft couches with the full 
beauty of the garden spread out before her. A little grass path must 
lead from her garden through that of nature’s planting, down to the 
beach. Her dream of a fair garden has been realized and as often hap- 
pens, even to poets, the realization far exceeds the dream. 

The garden is quite separate from the house and a stepping-stone 
path leads across a lawn to the green gate set tightly in the picturesque 
grey wall. Three gates close this garden from the outer world, giving 
the security that belongs with home gardens and other sacred things. 
Because the garden has been reclaimed from the wild wastes of the 
seashore, it was necessary to teach Br’er Rabbitt to abide in his own 
“Brier Patch” of wild roses and keep his inquisitive teeth from the 
stems of precious plants. The birds building in the bayberry bushes 
and in the wild fragrant grasses out in nature’s garden, fly back and 
forth over the wall, drinking from the fountain and the bird path 
placed there for their pleasure. Butterflies also come for the nectar 
hidden in chaliced flowers. These charming visitors are welcome in- 
deed, but the field mice, rabbits, moles, gophers and some other 
denizen of the wild garden have not learned to discriminate between 
nature’s planting and man’s, so must be recklessly barred out. 

The wall is eight feet high, and sunk two feet into the ground so 
burrowers cannot steal into the garden. It is made of rough concrete 
and lifts with graceful curve over the doorways. On the inner side it 
is indented to hold the two seats. In these nitches and over the door- 
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“GREY GARDENS” BY THE SEA 


way are set tile of rare and lovely color. The three gates fit so tightly 
that not even a cricket can squeeze in uninvited. Sand and gravel from 
the seashore went into the formation of these walls so the color is all 
that it should be to make the garden blend naturally with the dunes. 


The design is her own and a local mechanic and a blacksmith helped 
her to carry it out. 


HOEVER makes a garden knows there must be surprises, 

\ \ hidden beauties, vistas, harmony of flower color and a glimpse 

of water. All these are found in Grey Gardens. The first 

view from the gate as one crosses the green lawn on the stepping-stone 

path, is over the flower plot numbered two (see the sketch showing the 

entire design of the garden) over to the pergola. On each outer side of 

the gateway stand jars of hydrangeas like lovely sentinels, and roses 

and clematis have climbed over the wall giving those still on the out- 
side a foretaste of the beauty within. 

No flowers bloom in this garden save those that will enter gra- 
ciously into the purple, mauve and cream, color effect. A few blush or 
pink notes formed by gladioli and roses, tend to bring out with gentle 
art the subtle harmonies of the other flowers. Plants have been 
chosen which show a grey or greyish-green foliage. ‘Thus the entire 
garden is like a box of pastels, not a rude or strong or boisterous color 
or shade of green is allowed. All is soft and lovely and exquisite as 
though the entire garden was a single flower of magic growth. Flowers 
which bear the gift of perfume as well as delicate color, are in this gar- 
den so from earliest spring until latest fall, winds are laden with 
perfume. 

Each bed has been planted so that there will be a succession of 
bloom, one plant coming into full glory as others are going to sleep. 
Every woman who is attempting to make a garden will be interested to 
know exactly what is growing in this charming plot of ground. Each 
flower has been selected and placed to add a required color. Each 
plant also has been set where its low creeping habit or tall command- 
ing height will be the most effective. Much charm has been gained 
through use of foliage so that were there not a single bloom, yet there 
would be beauty, through the silvery and cool greens of an infinite 


variety of leaves. (Continued on page 340) 
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THE FUSING: BY HELEN R. HULL 
SSAME!” Cynthia’s plunging stroke had carried her to 


— 







the edge of the court. She dropped to the grass. 
“My set, too!” she called. 

The man rounded the net posts and looked down 
at her, flicking his racket against his neat gray 
4 trousers. 

“You must have known how to play and let me 
think I was teaching you.’ 

“No. But you see, I had you as a teacher.” Cynthia smiled at 
the quick preening of his ruffled vanity. 

“T'll beat you yet!” 

The threat was open, in the quick flicker of his lips, in the nervous 
hand he thrust through his heavy, grayish hair. Cynthia stared at 
him; the game had left no trace of dishevelment or warmth on his 
lean face and body. 

“Help me.up.” She held out her hand. “They want the court.” 

He drew her to her feet, releasing her fingers with a quick 
pressure. 

“We're through,” she called, to two boys in flannels. “Pretty 
work, isn’t it!’ She watched the swift volleying for a moment before 
she turned to cross the campus. 

The late afternoon sun stretched blue shadows of the Gothic 
buildings across the grass; except for the white, sunken courts and 
the darting figures on them, a massive quiet lay in the gray walls and 
their shadows. Cynthia flung up her head into the breeze from the 
lake. 

“Tt’s almost over, isn’t it? The summer.” Mr. Preston jerked 
his words at her with a motion of his head. “You'll be going back 
to work.” 

“T don’t know what I’m going to do. It seems as though this 
must last forever.” She smiled under his doubtful glance. He wanted 
to take that personally! ‘Don’t bother to come to the house with 
me.” 

“Where are you going to have dinner?” 

‘T don’t know.” 

“Come back to the Commons.” 

That persuasive male note! He thought she was being coy. His 
face had a little grimace of cajolery. 

“We haven’t many more nights, Miss Bates. The lake will be 
very nice to-night—and I'd like to see you.” 

“T have work to do.” 

“What? Another of your little stories?’ Strife between them 
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“THE FUSING”: A STORY 


again, the flare in his eyes heightening the glow in Cynthia’s body. 
He touched her arm. “Come back. I’Il wait for you there.” 

“Don’t wait.” She was off, swiftly. 

As she ran up the stairs of the apartment where she roomed, the 
frown between her fine brows disappeared, and she laughed. She 
stripped off her clothes, and flinging on a kimona, ran down the hall 
to the bathroom. Under the shower she stretched herself radiantly 
to the stinging water. How good her body felt, firm, slender! 

Back in her room she dressed slowly. Her cool skin, the enclosing 
touch of fresh garments, the strong, slow rhythm of her heart, the 
little breeze seeking her through the curtains—those things ensphered 
her; and all about her, thoughts of the evening, of the man, of her 
work, tugged at their leashes. 

At a knock on her door she emerged reluctantly from her mood. 

“Oh, Mona! Hello.” 

Mona closed the door and came close to Cynthia, just touching 
her bare shoulder with soft fingers. 

“Cyn—I’m grateful to you.” Her white eyelids quivered. 

“You may well be! But your young man isn’t.” She gave Mona 
a push toward the couch. “Sit down while I dress.” She drew her 
dress over her head, adding as she shook its white folds into place, “if 
he hadn’t been a gentleman, he would have dragged me out by the 
scruff of my neck.” 

“Qh, he’s too good.” 

Cynthia found her mood of excitement flowing back, with Mona 
part of it. 

“Why do you do it?” she demanded. 

“What?” 

“Play with him. Let him think you'll marry him.” Cynthia’s 
cheeks warmed to her own ruthlessness. “If you hadn’t looked so 
terrified last night, I never should have stayed.” 

“T had to have a buffer, Cyn.” 

“Throw him over!” 

Mona shook her head. 

“T’l] marry him next month.” 

“When you won’t even let him kiss you after he comes a hundred 
miles 

“T’m not married—yet.” 

Cynthia bent over her, pursuingly. 

“Why do you go on?” 

“Oh, you with your why’s! Don’t you see, I’m not clever like 
you. I’m just—pretty. So I get married as well as I can.” 

“Why to that man? What about Rush?” In Mona’s eyes, 
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before she lowered her lids, Cynthia saw the leap of something like 
the strife in her own blood. 

“T hate Rush.” Mona’s voice was sleepy. “Hate him. Andrew 
—will make a splendid husband, Cyn dear. I can manage him.” 

“He’s too decent to be played with.” 

“Well, I’m going*to marry him.” Mona leaned forward. 
“Known him since childhood. Always meant to end up with him. 
Now you've scolded enough.” She made a plunge at Cynthia and 
clung to her, so that Cynthia felt the tremble of her body. “What 
are you doing yourself with that gray gentleman?” She cupped 
Cynthia’s cheek in a warm palm, with a “better hurry. You'll be too 
late to meet him.” 

“Then I shouldn’t have to decide what I want to do.” Cynthia 
released herself and turned to the small mirror. 

“Yes, white is good on you.” Mona backed toward the door. 
“Subtly alluring. What else could you want, Cyn?” 

“I want to stay here and work. Can you imagine that?” 

“No, you don’t! You want what we all want—a man fooling 
along——”’ Mona blew her a kiss as she closed the door. 

Cynthia stood by her table, laying her hand on the scattered 
sheets of paper. They troubled her; they almost reached her, pulling 
—then they were dead and white, and she ran out of the room. 

Mona’s words played across the pattern of her thoughts as she 
walked the few blocks to the Commons. Were they true? She hadn’t 
meant to go back. Scorn rippled through her, but she went on into 
the dusky, vaulted hall, and became one of the line winding, tray- 
laden, under the great Gothic arches, past the refectory tables, past 
the small windows where food was thrust at you. She liked dining 
there, with the sombre hall subduing the little noises of rattling china, 
the small odors of food, the movement of men and women. 

She carried her tray to the end of the hall, where she could watch 
the other tables as she ate. There was no one near her whom she knew, 
although the faces were half familiar, like the unnoticed design of old 
wallpaper. Then she saw Mr. Preston, sidling toward the door, laugh- 
ing at a jest of the stocky man beside him. She bent over her plate, 
smiling. Was he afraid he might compromise himself by eating with 
her, or only afraid he might have to pay for her dinner? She wasn’t 
hungry, but for a long time she sat there, dallying. 

What was he really like, that man? She had met him the first 
week at the University, had accepted him as a scholar, a man to 
admire. All the glamour of the University had clothed him. She 
remembered the strange ecstacy that had held her that first night; she 
had sat alone at dinner, under these arches, and from the lift of the 
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dark timbers, the movement of strange bodies beneath them had 
entered into her the assurance of the miracle at last. She had struggled 
so long, so incredibly to make the coming possible. Surely here she 
could find the miracle of fulfilment. She had flung herself out of 
her old life into this, expecting it to pick her up with wise hands, to 
give her, somehow, satisfying direction for the troubled strivings 
within her. Then, bit by bit, she had lost the ecstasy. The University, 
which had been a vague and beautiful idea, splintered into a thousand 
particles—classes in hot and dusty rooms, people picking busily at 
facts—all remote, leaving her quite unchanged. There remained this 
man, always at her shoulder, now. She still hoped she might find 
reason for his presence there, some mark which distinguished him from 
other men. 

Finally she loitered to the door, out into the bright twilight. At 
the end of the street a strip of lake clung to the sky. 

Abruptly he was beside her, his heavy eyebrows lifted drolly. 

“Tennis must have made you hungry.” 

“I supposed you would have gone.” 

“Oh, you did!” He laughed and they walked on together.” I 
thought you couldn’t really stay in such a night, working on your 
little——_” 

“Tf you call them little stories again, Ill go and work!” 

“Just a joke. I’m sure they’re very nice.” 


“You aren’t sure of anything about them.” Cynthia met his 
smile with sharp hostility. 


“T know you take them seriously.” 

“No one else does—yet.” Cynthia’s eyes held the widening blue 
of the lake. “Some day you'll have to take them as I do.” The words 
rose within her, like slow bubble breaking at the surface of a deep 
pool, from some living thing, hidden in the depths. 

They went in silence through the clattering gloom under the 
elevated tracks. As they came out, Cynthia turned wistfully. Per- 
haps he might listen, if she should try to tell him. "He tucked a hand 
under her elbow and swung her off the road into a path across the 
green of the park. 

“Too many folks down that way.” His slow smile tingled 
through Cynthia, and swiftly as a sea-thing contracts, her mood 
closed into a derisive shell. 

“T feel like celebrating.” He moved closer to her. “Cleared 
a pile to-day off a real estate deal. Didn’t know I was a good hand 
at business, did you!” 

There was significance in his words; Cynthia caught that in the 
flare of his nostrils, in the busy glancing of his eyes. 
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“I don’t know anything about you!” she cried. “Why are you 
here, studying? You don’t care about it——” 

“Well——”_ He stared at her cautiously. “I do care, in a way.” 
His face twisted into rapaciousness. “I mean to be somebody! I 
might have done it in business. There’s a sort of prestige, though— 
I want that.” He laughed, uneasily. “I wouldn’t tell that to many.” 

Cynthia pressed her lips against a laugh. That was his secret 
desire! But fear streaked her derision, as though in his confession lay 
a claim upon her. 

They tood beside the shore drive, while a string of automobiles 
passed. Once across they were at the lake, their feet slipping in the 
sand. The breeze had gone and with it the bright color, but the 
smooth, darkening water gave off an odor, cool, wet. The silence in 
which they walked had a disturbing pulse. They came to the long 
wooden pier. 

“Let’s go out there. It’s cooler 
her arm. 

Beneath them came the muffled tones of water against the piles. 
Cynthia felt that they followed the twilight as it slipped from the 
land out over the surface of the water. When they reached the end of 
the pier, she looked back. Only a curve of raying lights marked the 
dark shore, although a glow still moved on the water. That, too, 
would go presently. 

She sat down, leaning against a huge pile. Behind her Mr. Pres- 
ton stood, tapping his fingers on the log. The sound and the slap of 
water below her made a tiny syncopated rhythm of suspense. The 
tapping ceased; the fingers touched her throat. Cynthia lifted her 
face, and suddenly the man slipped down beside her, his arm about 
her shoulders, his lips eager on her mouth. Through her something 
great, soft, dark, like the night, rose to her lips, held her there a long, 
unresisting moment. She put up her hand and pushed away the 
strange face. But the man kissed her fingers and brushed them away. 
Cynthia, eyes closed, felt his lips move from her throat, up, up to her 
lips, and again that great, dark presence crowded out herself. When 
he let her go, struggling for breath, she drooped back against the pile 
and opened her eyes, to find that the night had dropped about them, 
blurring his face. 

This was what she had wished! As she swung back into herself, 
scornfully she felt the old antagonism leap within her. 

“Why do you kiss me?” 

“Why?” he leaned toward her, uneasily. But she pulled herself 
to her feet. 

“You don’t love me—you just want——’ 





His fingers shut about 
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“I want you to come back here.” His hand reached along the 
pier to her foot. 

“Come back to be kissed?” ‘That hard bright voice came from 
the scornful self within her in a struggle against the sweet tide that 
rushed up. 

With a twist of his body the man was near her, on his feet. 

“Want me to come after you, eh?” 

Anger flared at his words. But he laid his hands on her shoulders, 
and the next instant she had become again part of the summer night 
with its rhythmic sound of water. 

Finally she pushed herself away from him, feeling the great 
beating of his heart under her fingers. 

“Don’t go—not yet!” He caught at her arm. “Stay— 
longer——” 

His whisper, vibrating with secrecy, tore through Cynthia like 
the rending of fabric. Far to the south of them a broad tongue of 
flame from a furnace leapt into the dark sky, hung a moment, and 
fell. The whisper, close to the girl’s ear—“Come”—drove her sud- 
denly back along the pier. 

Not until they reached the glow under the lamp on the shore did 
Cynthia look at the man. He blinked at her with a smile under 
which she winced. They went slowly along a gravel path. 

“You know, we get on famously, I think.” He hugged her arm. 
“Lots better than I thought we would 1" 

“Get on!” His complacency shivered down through Cynthia’s 
murkiness. 

“Well, we seem to hit it off, eh? And I’ve been thinkin 
He spoke jerkily, like one who tries a road into a swamp, balancing 
backward as he advances—“I’m most through the grind here. A man 
gets tired of furnished rooms, being alone—you know. I pick up 
enough money on the side. Next year I can land a good job, with my 
degree. You—you're all right. A little offish, but I like it. Why not 
try it out?” ; ; 

“Marry you?” Cynthia thrust her question straight into his maze. 

“Why, yes. Two healthy, normal people——” 

“But I don’t love you r 

They had come to a bridge across the lagoon. Cynthia rested 
her arms on the rail and watched the water quiver through the band 
of light spilled from a lamp on the bank. The shadow of the bank, 
the light, held a poignant warning which scattered at the touch of the 
man’s fingers on her arm, hot, insinuating, through the thin silk of 
her sleeve. 

“Love?” He brought his fist down on the rail. “I swore I’d 
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never let a woman make a fool of me again. One did, once.” His 
voice thickened. “But you're straight enough. “His fingers moved 
in the hollow of her elbow. “We could go away for September, honey- 
mooning.” 

His touch and his words whirled together through her; his touch 
drawing her to the deep, soft gulf where she lost herself; his words 
stirring a bright hard core to ridicule, disdain. 

His arm slipped around her waist; his words ceased. But at 
footsteps behind them on the bridge he released her so quickly that 
her passivity dropped away in a laugh. Oh, but he was wary! 

She walked on. He followed, peering at her face. 

“Think it over. I don’t mind saying I hadn’t expected to take to 
you-—” 

The angle of his head had caution tinged with curiosity. Until 
this moment Cynthia had never thought of him as permanent in her 
life. Into her mind drifted impersonal phrases: a good offer, marry 
and settle down. She didn’t know where they came from; bits of 
cobweb that clung to her. Was this what she wanted? He stripped 
himself of all glamour, and still She laughed. 

“Why, I don’t even know your first name!” 

“You don’t?” He objected, sulkily, to her frivolousness. 
“Charles. Charles F. Preston.” 

They came in silence to the apartment entrance. In the hall, 
Cynthia faced him. He pulled off his hat and ran his fingers through 
his hair. Earlier she had thought that gesture intellectual! 

“Well!” He was irritable because he was uncertain of her. 

“Well?” she mocked him. 

“Is there any other man?” 





“Not now.” 
He seized her hand, but she wrenched away. 
“Oh——”_ He humored her whim. “I’ll come back tomorrow, 


then. About four? I can’t come earlier.” 

Cynthia, climbing the stairs, heard the door close. She stopped. 

The door of the apartment was ajar. She pushed it open. Just 
inside the sitting room stood Mona and Rush. Mona swayed away 
from him, drooping against his arm, her eyes closed, her face a 
luminous mask. 

Cynthia shut the door of her own room softly and in the darkness 
pressed her fingers on her eyes, against the image of Mona’s face. It 
wasn’t Mona’s face; it was the face of a possessing emotion. At the 
thought, quick red shame dropped over her. 

She sat down by her desk. Perhaps this was love. People— 
poets—wound it with beauty so that you expected more. When you 
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really came to it, you found it just a whirl of your senses. Suppose 
she put this away from her and never found anything better? Charles 
Preston, with his thin smile. Was he the answer to her driving 
search ? 

What was he, after all? The secret strife between them had made 
the days interesting. A heady sauce poured over meagre fare? She 
laid her fingers on her lips and, with a long tremble, dropped her head 
into the curve of her arm. 

His face—so close she could discern it even in the dusk, staring, 
deliberate—she had closed her eyes to escape it. But she had wanted 
him to kiss her! Mona had said: “Well, you have to let them kiss you 
to see which of them you could stand marrying!” 

Stand marrying! Funny, to think of it that way. Cynthia 
—_— her body impatiently. She must think it out, not moon 
about it. 

Her family would be relieved to have her settle down. Settle 
down! Her fingers shut into her palms. That terrible eagerness 
which had catapulted her through objections and difficulties had left 
her sprawling here! She snapped on her table light and stared into 
the glare until black spots moved across her eyes. Perhaps Mona had 
been right, and she only pretended to herself. She looked down at the 
sheet of paper under her hands. Across them moved black specks, 
climbing to the edge of her circle of vision. She had worked! What 
did it amount to? The black specks dimmed and her eyes focused on 
the words she had left there. 

Her little stories! Suppose she never wrote another word. Did 
it matter? Hundreds like her, everywhere, scribbling. Why should 
she take herself so seriously? Kissing—she sighed—was easier than 
writing. It gave you what you wanted sooner, more surely. Why 
not take that—and let all this striving go? 

The thought was a gust bursting open the doors of her inner life, 
so that all the lights there twisted, swirled, like candle flames in wind. 
Could she live with those lights dead? Strange lights—a burrowing 
curiosity, rebellious, desire for the pain of giving form to things felt, 
seen, thought; and one leaping, erratic flame, tormenting, an urge 
toward power. What had these fires to do with the other self, the 
strong vibrant body which had gone down to the lake in quest of love? 

Was it love, that dark possession? A thing which made that cleav- 
age of desires? If there were only someone, wise, serene, who could 
draw this tangle through her hands and straighten it! 

Cynthia pulled herself up sharply. She needn’t be a silly child, 
at all events. 
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It was late. How sleep, with foment in her blood? Carelessly 
she gathered the scattered sheets and leaned forward, chin propped in 
one hand, to read what she had written. As she read, her muscles 
tautened; from the pages rose a sort of ghost of the living presence 
she had tried to set down there, a pale, dim image. On one page the 
ghost deepened to reality. The phrases there were almost strange to 
her. Had she thought them, herself? When she laid aside the last 
sheet, unfinished, a fierce trembling seized her, and she reached for 
fresh paper. She knew now what she wished to make there. It 
marched through her, like northern lights in a clear cold night, climb- 
ing, mounting steadily, growing in brilliance. The difficult slow period 
of growth was past. The story had matured in triumph. 

She worked steadily, not rapidly, stopping at times to ease the 
cramped fingers of her hand. A white austerity hardened the lines of 
her brow and mouth. 

She reached the end, folded the sheets. It was done, it was good; 
it had drained her so that she crept across to the couch and slept 
almost as she stretched her stiff body there. 

She woke at the sound of a door slamming. For an instant she 
lay inert, suspended above actual consciousness. She saw the golden 
loop of wire in the globe of the lamp; it had burned all night. As she 
snapped it off, she laid her hand on the sheets of paper. Was it, after 
all, good? She didn’t dare look at it yet. She wasn’t even tired! A 
bath, fresh clothes, breakfast. She was starved. She pulled aside her 
curtains. The stretch of midway rippled under the sun in waves of 
golden green. The day itself was like that, stretched ahead in waves 
of excitement. 

Later, on the stairs she met Mona, dragging heavy feet, gazing 
at her out of sombre eyes. 

“Had breakfast? Come with me.” She drew Mona’s hand into 
the crook of her arm, and led her back to the glow of the street. 

The tea room was an empty checkerboard, its tables white in the 
sunlight. A tall boy, his hair black and stiff above his white waiter’s 
coat, came toward them. Cynthia, detached, watched Mona’s little 
smile, saw her glance and rich, low voice make an intimate thing out 
of muffins and coffee. 

“You shoot it out like a—squid, don’t you?” she said, as Mona, 
with the disappearance of the boy, settled back again into sombreness. 
“Only it’s an aura—an aura of your femininess, whenever a man’s in 
sight.” 

“He’s a nice boy. Freshman. He’ll bring us the best muffins 
he’s got.” 
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“You don’t do it for muffins!” 

“It’s our game,” interrupted Mona, sharply. 

Cynthia smiled. Mona didn’t want names given the game. The 
waiter came in with the breakfast tray. 

“Is there anything else?’ He glanced at Mona, deference rush- 
ing crimson into his thin face. “I have a class now Er 

“Nothing, thank you.” 

Cynthia breathed the swirling fragrance of the coffee. 

“You aren’t eating a thing, Mona,” she said, presently. 

“T said goodbye to Rush last night.” Mona stopped pushing the 
yellow crumbs around her plate and looked up, her eyes black in her 
small, white face. 

“Oh—was that goodbye!” 

“And I wrote Andrew that if he wanted to marry me, he had to 
do it now. I’m going home today.” 

Cynthia set down her cup. 

“T’ve gone too far with Rush.” Around Mona’s lips came a 
white circle. “I’ve got to run.” 

“Mona!” Cynthia flung her arm across the table, touching 
Mona’s fingers. “Why run, if you love him?” 

“Love!” Mona’s laugh clinked. “I can’t marry him. He’s a 
devil. A month from now I'll hate him.” 

“But Andrew—don’t go back to him 7 

“T’ve got to be rid of this madness. I’m marrying—safety.” 

Cynthia drew back in her chair. 

“Well—shall I marry Preston?” 

The tragedy in Mona’s face shivered into a shrewd glance. 

“Caught him?” 

“He asked me, last night.”” An unexpected tide of color washed 
Cynthia’s face. 

“Did you like it?” 

Cynthia’s color deepened indignantly, but as her glance met 
Mona’s mock solemn stare, it struck off a flare of laughter from the 
two girls, shattering the dull moment. 

“Aren’t we the sillies!’’ She leaned toward Mona again. “As if 
we couldn’t do what we want to!” 

“Tt isn’t so simple as that.” Mona’s laugh died. “What one 
wants is—a sensation, perhaps. But we marry—for a life job. I 
want to be rid of myself, I tell you.” 

The proprietress thrust an inquiring head through the door, and 
Mona pushed back her chair. _ 

“My treat! Call it a wedding breakfast.” 

On the steps Cynthia turned to her. 
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“Walk over to the library with me?” In the bright light she saw 
fine lines puckering the corners of Mona’s eyes. She was suffering! 

“Just to the corner. I’m going this noon.” 

“Have you packed? Can I help you?” 

“I did it all last night.” Mona’s lips curled into an impish smile. 
“I was afraid I’d change my mind.” After a moment, “What were 
you doing last night? I saw your light.” 

“Working. Finished a story.” 

“After a love scene!” Mona slipped her arm through Cynthia’s. 
“Aren’t you the queer duck! I don’t believe old Preston is good 
enough. Don’t hurry. You may find someone better.” 

“I’m not worried about that.” They reached the corner and 
stopped under a great elm. Cynthia rubbed a finger against the 
rough bark. “What do you do,” she said, slowly, “if you don’t like a 
man—what do you do with the part of you that wants—love making?” 

She could see tiny reflections of herself in Mona’s dilated pupils; 
she held her breath. Another moment, and she would be at the centre 
of the person behind the eyes, would know her, would disclose herself. 
Then, like a breeze on water, something clouded them, and Mona 
turned away with a shrug. 

“You never admit you have it!” After an instant of closing 
silence, Mona pulled Cynthia’s face down to hers, kissed her and 
backed away. 

“Write to me some time, will you? Goodbye.” Her heels tapped 
lightly along the walk as she went. 

Cynthia felt hot tears under her eyelids. They were gone when 
she reached the campus. She looked at the square towers lifting 
against the brilliant sky. They still held for her at times all the 
stirring possibility she had sought that summer and failed to find in 
the routine of work. 

She walked slowly across the campus, the warm sunlight enclos- 
ing her, vibrant, expectant. She came to a pool of shade in the angle 
of one of the buildings, and with a sigh let herself down, a relaxed heap, 
on the grass. She sat quite motionless, her body curving, her hands 
clasped about one knee. Slowly, as though her fingers moved in dark 
water among strange shapes, she hunted, hunted. There was some- 
thing she must find. If she waited, still, she might touch it. Then, 
stealthily, she had it. Fear. She had been afraid to stand out, alone, 
herself. Afraid to throw herself into future days. The thing was out 
now, in the light. Her fingers twisted about her knees. She had 
wished for obliteration, for a slipping down into warm darkness, with 
all need for struggle, for work, taken from her. The arch of her 
body lifted, grew proud, defiant; the thrill of the night, of the work 
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she had done, lay upon her again, beat upon her with great wings. 
She pushed herself up from the ground, the sun warm on her shoul- 
ders. People were coming out of the buildings, moving across the 
quadrangles. She knew that there, too, she had wanted something, 
her vague dream of the University—something outside to hold her, 
cradle her. Now that she had pulled her fear, her weakness, out into 
the light, she could fight it. 

She had no surprise when she saw Charles Preston, with his 
sidling, busy gait, coming toward her. He crossed the grass, stood 
near her. 

“Good morning,” he said, appraisingly. “I didn’t expect to see 


” 


you 





“It’s just as well.” Her voice was quiet. “I wanted to tell you 
—last night was all a mistake.” 

“Oh, I say!” The sun was cruel to his anger; it made him blink 
a little, pointed out old, hard lines in his face. 

Cynthia looked at him steadily. Between them lay the tremen- 
dous distance of her discovered self, and with that a sharp, wondering 
consciousness of him. 

“T’m sorry, if it matters to you—very much. But it won’t.” 

Abruptly she left him, and went swiftly across the grass, out to 
the street. She had at last made a beginning of freedom—to find real 
love—to struggle, to work. 





RARE BRONZES SHOWN IN THE 
TOUCHSTONE GARDENS 


HE Turtle Baby,” that delightful bronze creation of 
Edith Barretto, laughed and played in the Touch- 
stone Garden the last two weeks of May. Her 
laughter and jolly delight in her two squirming 
captives was so infectious that the whole garden with 
its host of visitors felt that life was a joyful adven- 

ture, full of marvelous and most entertaining things. “Pan” 

piping his witching song of spring ‘through his reeds of 
bronze also came to rest, in the Touchstone Garden, through the 
art of Louis Saint-Gaudens. 

A Baltimore oriole migrating from the South stopped for a 
bath in the lovely bronze bird-basin by Lucinda Davies, with a 
graceful sprite hovering on the rim. We were sorry the oriole could 
not stay longer, but his lilting, liquid song made the garden an en- 
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chanted place for almost a week. A robin also came for a few days, 

resting his wings as he hopped upon the grass (as though he was in a 

— orchard) at the feet of Janet Scudder’s “Seaweed 
irl. 

It was an unusual experience in the art world to find an exhibi- 
tion of garden sculpture arranged out-of-doors where it could have 
the advantage of full sun instead of the diffused light of a gallery. 
The arrangement of twenty-two bronzes, examples of the work of 
the younger sculptors of America, in a real garden not far from Fifth 
Avenue, was the idea of W. Frank Purdy, president of the Art Alli- 
ance. No one fails to be thrilled by the supreme beauty of the old 
Greek sculpture preserved so carefully in the famous museums of the 
whole world, yet blind indeed are those who could not see rare charm 
and promise in the work of the young sculptors of America that were 
shown in this exhibition. Fine in imagination, skilfully modelled, the 
group delighted even the searching eyes of the critics. One thing was 
noticeable in every sculptured figure, and that was a spirit of joy, 
whether in the meditative face of the “Figure for Bird Bath,” by 
Janet Scudder, that sat with classical fall of draperies at the head of 
the garden, or the buoyant dancing figure “Joy of the Waters” by 
Harriet Whitney Frishmuth. And this is as it should be with creations 
of bronze destined to make beautiful the gardens of America. The 
garden is not the place for tragedy. Figures embodying joy, youth, 
grace, humor should be invited to gardens where they may play with 
the birds or dance with the fountains. 

The note of delight in living was apparent also in the “Happy 
Days” sundial, by Harriet Whitney Frishmuth and in the “Pinehurst 
Golfer” sundial by Lucy Currier Richards. The first one shows an 
angler pulling with taut line a fish from a quiet pool, the line making 
the gnomon. In the second, the driver casts the shadow over numerals 
arranged on the turf. The delight of the game is so observable on the 
face of the happy fisherman and the golf boy that they would make 
living players gain all the more zest from their sport if they but passed 
by these images. 


IRD baths have been raised to serious recognition through the 
B charming designs of modern sculptors. The “Girl on a Rock” 
by Edward Berge is a lovely bit of modelling that would grace 
any fountain in Italian Gardens. It is, however, intended for a bird 
bath in an American garden. The girl is gazing curiously and de- 
lightedly at a funny frog sitting on a lily pad croaking his spring song. 
The girl is to rest on one side of a shallow pool and the wee frog upon 
the other side, her gaze so arranged that the frog comes in perfect line 
of vision. Nothing could be more suitable or more winning than this 
design for a bird bath. There is also a merry “Sprite” by Lucy Cur- 
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“GARDEN FIGURES’ BY FLORENCE LUCIUS 
AS THEY DANCED IN THE TOUCHSTONE 
GARDENS THE LAST TWO WEEKS OF MAY. 


















“SPRITE,” 
LUCY CURRIER 
RICHARDS 
SCULPTOR AS 
DISPLAYED IN 
THE TOUCH- 
STONE GARDENS 
DURING THE 
EXHIBITION 
OF GARDEN 
SCULPTURE. 


Photographs by Frances Benjamin Johnston. 


“SEAWEED” 
FIGURE FOR 
BIRD BATH. 
JANET SCUDDER 
SCULPTOR AND 
THE “GIRL ON 
ROCK” BY ED- 
WARD BERGE. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF TOUCHSTONE GARDEN: 


PIPING “PAN” BY LOUIS SAINT-GAUDENS AND THE “JOY 
FOUNTAIN” BY HELEN FARNSWORTH MEARS MAY BE SEEN ON EITHER SIDE OF THE PATH AT THE RIGHT. 
AT THE FAR END OF THE GARDEN IN PLACID BEAUTY IS JANET SCUDDER’S “FIGURE FOR BIRD BATH.” 
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rier Richards riding upon a sea-shell, intended to float at the head of 
a bird bath. 

The sculptors who spend their life making beautiful things for 
gardens and homes have thought to make little fountain figures that 
can stand beneath pergolas, in the patio or even in the sun porch. 
Virginia Leigh Morris’ “Desha,” the “Girl and Sponge” of Louis 
Urich, and the “Pan” of Louis Saint-Gaudens are small figures in- 
tended for such placing. Quite opposite in purpose is the “Girl and 
Urn” by Anna Vaughn Hyatt designed for a fountain out in a gar- 
den. Dipping a shell into a still pool with exquisite grace she is 
worthy a pedestal in a National Museum. Helen F. Mears was rep- 
resented in this exhibition with a detail of her “Joy Fountain,” a 
dancing boy blowing upon the pipes of Pan. Little did this merry 
child mind the downpour of rain which the uncertain days of spring 
brought to the garden! And what mortal would mind the rain when 
such a sprite was dancing! 

“The Four Seasons” by H. H. Duryea, four bronze statuettes 
upon alabaster pedestals, to be grouped about a shallow alabaster 
bowl, and two alabaster candlesticks with bronze figures of youthful 
hunters comprise a set for table decoration, were also shown. Also a 
pair of hand-wrought bronze vases by Eugene F. Shonnard. 


ITY gardens lack color as a general thing, for it is difficult to 
make flowers grow as luxuriously as they do in the country. 
Therefore, city gardens must resort to other wiles in order to 

get color. The Arden Studios in this exhibition of garden sculpture 
showed how beautiful an aubergine vase melts into the shadows and 
how satisfying is an Egyptian blue vase among green vines when the 
sun shines upon it. These two bowls were made at the Durant Kilns. 
So also were a great yellow bowl] wherein water lilies could float and 
a wide shallow blue bow] that would serve to hold white roses upon 
the sun porch table or even as a bird bath if placed in the garden. 
The pottery from the Durant Kiln shows many shades of mauves, 
purples, yellows and blues which would give distinction to any garden. 

At the exhibition of sculpture in the Touchstone Garden was a 

terra cotta sundial by Chester Beech, “Passing of the Hours,” occupy- 
ing the center of design. Mrs. Hoyt’s “Baby Satyre,” her “Cerberus” 
dog basin and her “Mushroom” seats show how delightfully concrete 
can be modelled for use of gardens. Here also was a bird bath of 
graceful design, seats for visitors’ comfort, jars for the growing of 
plants of Dickranware, a weather-proof combination of concrete and 
crushed stone. A Japanese lantern of Dickranware stood in one 
corner giving American gardenmakers a fresh thought for the center- 
ing of a garden’s interest. 
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Among the 


TWO SERVANTLESS 
TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 


HILDREN like to hear the same 
story over and over, as everybody 
/’ knows. They take more comfort 
out of hearing how the three bears sat in 
“a big chair, little chair and middle-sized 
chair,” and of the little house in the woods 
than they do in any unfamiliar story. 
Grown-up people are apt to hold to the 
same child-like tendencies, they delight in 
something they are familiar with. For this 
reason, perhaps, some people like the old- 
fashioned houses that we call Colonial, or 
New England, better than the modern type 
of building. The old houses speak to them 
of familiar history, of national struggles 
and embody the idea of home more elo- 
quently than any modern bungalow. 
Toucustone House number fifty-three 
has been designed for people who like to 
keep the spirit of old New England days 
alive, who want a severely simple house 
built on old-fashioned lines. The exterior 
of this house is reminiscent of early New 
England days, with its symmetrical placing 
of windows and small doorway, rectangular 
silhouette and long sloping roof. At the 
back of the house, however, there is an 
innovation in the form of a terrace. Near- 


ly all the old houses have a garden at the 
rear instead of the front, and the proba- 
bilities are that this house also would be 
placed on the lot in such a way that the 
For this 


garden would be at the rear. 
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TOUCHSTONE COTTAGE NO. 53: 
PLAN. 


FIRST FLOOR 
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Craftsmen 


reason we have made the sun room and 
the terrace at the back of the house, from 
which full view of the garden may be 
had. 

This house carried out the conventional 
New England plan as far as making the 
hall the center artery of the house is con- 
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TOUCHSTONE COTTAGE NO. 53: SECOND 
FLOOR PLAN. 


front to back, with living room and dining 
room opening out from it. This arrange- 
ment gives a chance for a very large living 
room with fireplace, many windows, a sun 
room (the entrance of which can be en- 
larged if desired) and a glass door leading 
into the terrace. On the right of the hall 
is the dining room and kitchen. At the back 
of the main hall is a little entry which could 
be done away with or else enclosed with 
doors made of glass so that an unobstructed 
view of the garden could be had the moment 
one stepped into the house. 

From the rear of this hall is a door lead- 
ing into the kitchen, and a large closet where 
coats may be kept. To get a symmetrical 
arrangement of chimneys, the range was 
put in the corner of the kitchen so that its 
chimney balances with that of the fireplace. 
The sink is beneath the window, and the 
set of shelves extend from the end of the 
sink to the end of the room, making one 
long working shelf with dresser for dishes 
above it. There is a large storage room in 
which icebox is kept and a closet with 
window in it for kitchen utensils. 

Upstairs, there are four bedrooms in the 














Designed by George E. Fowler 








TOUCHSTONE COTTAGE, NO. 53, A DELIGHTFULLY 
PLANNED SMALL HOUSE FOR TOWN OR VILLAGE, 
AND DESIGNED WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
DOING HOUSEWORK EASILY WITHOUT A MAID. 








TOUCHSTONE COTTAGE BUNGALOW, 
NO. 54, WITH CHARMINGLY ARRANGED 
FLOOR PLAN. THE LIVING ROOM WITH 
A WELL-PLACED CORNER FIREPLACE 














NO SERVANTS FOR THESE HOUSES 


four corners of the house as in olden ar- 
rangements, with a bathroom at one end of 
the hall. Though it is sometimes a good 
plan to center the bathroom and kitchen 
plumbing, in this case there would be too 
great a loss of room space to permit it. 
The plan as it now stands gives the great- 
est amount of room with the least expense 
of building. For there are no unnecessary 
walls or halls; all lines are simple and 
straight, with no complications. 

The house is of clapboards, and the old- 
fashioned way of painting the house white 
with green blinds can be carried out if de- 
sired to hold to tradition. Shutters can 
‘asily be added. Roof can be mossy green 
if wanted. The house could be painted 
cream or yellow and white, as in old Colo- 
nial times, or in shades of grey, as is popu- 
lar nowadays. 

For the sake of women who wish a house 
without stairs we are showing in Toucu- 
STONE House number fifty-four a small 
inexpensive bungalow of stucco. In the 
city a five-room apartment house is in 
great demand, and the arrangement of 
rooms is generally along either side of a 
long, narrow hall, reminding one of a bowl- 
ing alley or passageway in a steamer. In 
the country, however, an architect can ar- 
range his five rooms in a more convenient 
as well as attractive way. The largest room 
in the house is the living room, and as it 
juts beyond the house it gives a chance for 
another group of windows, thus giving the 
room light from three directions. Fire- 
place is in the corner of the room. Op- 
posite the living room on the other side of 
the hall is a dining room. From 
the rear of the front hall is a 
back hall leading into the 
kitchen, which also serves as a 
convenient passage way to the 
bedrooms. A portiere or a door, 
as preferred, can close this hall 
from the front of the house. 
The kitchen is conveniently ar- 
ranged for work. A dresser for 


Two bedrooms and bath are in a section to 
themselves. The bath is between the two. 
There is a closet in each room, and also 
one in the back hall, for linen. Both these 
houses have been designed for women who 
do their own housework, and in both cases 
the rooms have been arranged for their con- 
venience. 

This house is of metal lath and stucco, 
a construction which is inexpensive, de- 
sirable and popular. Stucco can be tinted 
any number of pleasing tones. Flowers 
look especially well against the flat stucco 
wall, and vines can cling to it, making it 
seem all the more at home with the ground 
on which it is built. 

People who are now living in cities are 
finding living conditions almost intolerable. 
Rents have advanced to such a state that 
it is folly to attempt to pay, them. It is 
much cheaper to build a house within com- 
muting distance of the city, even if one has 
to borrow the money to do it. The Gov- 
ernment is asking people to build, not only 
because they know a home owner is the best 
possible citizen, but because the congested 
conditions of the city make it imperative 
that many more homes be built. The Gov- 
ernment is conducting an educational cam- 
paign to prove to people from every point 
of view that it is wise to own their own 
homes. They are teaching the people how 
to build substantially, economically, to see 
that their money is spent to the best ad- 
vantage, to guide their taste in both building 
and furnishing so that America’s citizens 
shall have the advantage of living pleas- 
antly, economically and wholesomely in 











dishes used in the dining room is 
close to the dining room door. 
Sink is beneath the windows, and | 
the range on an inner wall with 

closet for cooking pots and 
kettles close beside it. There is 
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a large storeroom, with place for 
icebox and abundance of shelf 
room. 

A little service porch makes = 
the kitchen dressers convenient. 
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NO SERVANTS FOR THESE HOUSES 


their own homes. This is most encouraging. 

THE TOUCHSTONE magazine has _ pub- 
lished a number of small houses that can 
be built in any part of our country at a 
reasonable cost. A number of these are 
under construction at this moment, and 
look even better as they stand among trees 
than they do when shown in the magazine. 
We wish to help make America a land of 
home owners, and therefore conduct a 
Service Bureau where any one can get in- 
formation, not only on house plans, but on 
everything that must be considered in the 
development of the house from flooring, 
roofing, plumbing, even to the least detail of 
furnishing. It makes a great deal of differ- 
ence what kind of paint is put on the house, 
what proportion of cement is used in the 
stucco, what kind of shingles on the roof, 
the quality of brick in the fireplace. It is 
essential that the rugs, wallpapers, fur- 
niture, should be of good design and color, 
and of great importance that the kitchen 
should be outfitted in the iatest and best 
way in order to conserve the strength of 
the housekeeper. All such matters can be 
taken up with our architectural depart- 
ment by subscribers, and we gladly invite 
their questions, either through letters or 
personal call at our office, in our new home 
at One, West Forty-seventh Street. Com- 
plete working drawings of any of THE 
ToUCHSTONE houses may be had with a 
year’s subscription to the magazine, whether 
the plans appear during the life of the sub- 
scription or earlier. 


“LIBERTY BUILDINGS” FOR 
MEMORIALS - 


(Continued from page 302) 


and in fine and applied arts, the Memorial 
Committee hopes to cooperate in a close 
and continuous advisory capacity. 

We have a great untapped vein of wealth, 
too, in the native arts of our foreign ele- 
ments, which we may well use for the en- 
hancement of any community program. In 
fact, we have so many assets that may be 
turned to the building up of a many-sided 
community or organization, that we wonder 
why we have waited this long to begin the 
establishment of a nation-wide organiza- 
tion of community resources for commu- 
nity betterment, and how it is that it took 
the war to start a national community- 
house movement. 
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AN “OWN YOUR OWN HOME” 
EXPOSITION 

So important is it that people own their 
own homes and so eagerly do people re- 
spond to requests of the Government to 
create a more stable Government that all 
over the country “Own Your Own Home 
Expositions” are being planned. The one 
that interests this magazine most intimately 
is to be held in New York City opening on 
Saturday, September 6th, and closing Satur- 
day, September 13th. This exposition will be 
held in the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, 
a huge structure well adapted for such 
exhibitions. This is acknowledgedly a con- 
certed drive to revive the building industry. 
Everything that enters into the selection of 
a building site, the financing of building 
operations, and the construction and fur- 
nishing of modern homes will be shown. 
Every expert will have something to offer 
toward the solution of the housing problem. 

One of the most interesting of the plans 
to educate the community is the kitchen con- 
test. The plan that receives the first prize 
will be shown fully equipped at this ex- 
hibition. The model kitchen will show in 
detail the suggestions given in the prize plan 
so that women can visualize at a glance the 
arrangement of sink, stove, icebox, dresser 
that will save the greatest number of steps. 
Every labor-saving contrivance invented 
will be on display. Sinks, floor coverings, 
stoves, fireless cooker, vacuum cleaner, 
electric contrivances, dish washers, garbage 
disposal inventions will be so placed that 
women may not only look at them but ask 
questions of experts. 

A small cottage well designed, fully fur- 
nished, with a garden about it laid out at- 
tractively, will be erected in the center of 
this great armory as an object lesson in good 
taste and practical building. Entrance will 
be free so that everyone can come and go 
and study at leisure the points of building 
that attract them the most or that they need 
fullest information upon. Each ticket will 
have attached to it a coupon which will give 
them one chance for a drawing for a free 
house and lot. This adds zest to the cam- 
paign, for every person interested enough 
in a home to study how best it can be built 
stands a chance of actually owning his own 
home. 

















ADAPTING AN ENGLISH HOUSE 


AN 
TION OF AN ENGLISH TYPE 


AMERICAN ADAPTA- 


OF HOUSE: 
MOSHER 


HIS was the ideal that an eastern 
business man had dreamed of for 
years :—a home in the city surround- 
ed by a garden that suggested the country, 
built upon an elevation commanding a view 
of sky and distant hills. The house, digni- 
fied but cozy, adapted to entertaining, home- 
like, one full of individuality but without 
eccentricity, built solidly, without frills or 
fads but with every modern, labor-saving 
convenience installed, and with large win- 
dows that would permit the free circula- 
tion of sunlight and fresh air. This ideal 
might, at first thought, seem impossible of 
success, but the accompanying photographs 
show that the dream became a reality. 
Though the photographs were taken be- 
fore the final details were completed and 
before the garden united the house with 
the earth, still, even a casual passer-by 
feels that here is a home in every sense of 
the word. The architect, C. E. Whitney, 
followed in the main the plan visioned so 
long in the mind of the owner, so that the 
house is practically the outgrowth of the 
owner's desire. The lot upon which this 
house stands has a frontage of one hundred 
feet by a depth of one hundred and fifty 
feet, and as the house itself is seventy feet 
across the front and forty-eight feet deep, 
there is still room enough on the lot for a 
generous driveway, lawns and garden. The 
lot faces east, and the most beautiful view 


BY EVAN R. 
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is to the north and east, so the house was 
placed with the greatest number of win- 
dows to the east so that the view may be 
enjoyed from many windows. The gar- 
den is to the back of the house and forms 
a vision of beauty for the other side. 
The first story of this house is of twelve- 
inch rough brick of a deep red tone, set in 
black mortar one inch wide, recessed one 


inch. The retaining walls are also built of 
this same brick set in the same mortar. 


The result is a setting of warm, soft, blend- 
ed coloring, not usually seen in brick con- 
struction. The upper story is of Kelleston 
cement, finished in a grayish buff. Though 
the house has been standing for three years, 
not a single crack has developed. All the 
exposed woodwork is of natural redwood. 
The long, unbroken roof lines, with their 
rolled edges and carefully blended angles, 
are particularly interesting, and since this 
photograph was made, a more perfect bal- 
ance of weight has been se- 
cured by placing flower boxes 
between the two upper left- 
hand windows. 

The house stands on a high 
terrace, and this, together 
with the steep pitch of the 
street, made the main ap- 
proach something of a prob- 
lem. This was finally solved 
by making a double flight of 
steps with a wide landing and 
a flower bed between. The 
necessary heaviness and 
severity of the retaining walls 
was masked and broken by the 
glaucous-leaved Coprosma, a 
shrub of great beauty. In- 


PASADENA. : : : 
stead of making the drive- 
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VINES SOFTEN THE PERGOLA 
THROUGH THE MOSHER HOMESTEAD. 


ENTRANCE 


way at the extreme end of the lot, with only 
room enough for a fence or wall, it was 
placed some five feet in, and the interven- 
ing space massed with evergreen shrubs, 
which add much to the richness of the 
effect. 

There are porches on both the east and 
west sides of the house, and as each of 
them is partly roofed and partly open, full 
sun or cooling shade may be enjoyed as 
preferred. From the porch on the east a 
magnificent view of rolling foot-hills ex- 
tending up to sun-capped mountains may 
be had, while from that on the west the 
secluded and intimate garden is seen. 

As one enters the front hall, mirrored 
doors both to the right and left are en- 
countered. That to the right opens to a 
coat closet under the stairs, while that to 
the left leads to the lavatory and to the 
service hall, which is on the front of the 
house, as is also the kitchen. This service 
hall gives direct access from the kitchen 
to the front door without the necessity of 
the maid passing through any other part of 
the house. From it descends the stairway 
to the cellar and ascends the stairway to 
the servants’ quarters. 

From the entrance hall one rises by two 
broad steps to the main hall, the rear wall 
of which is taken up by three double French 
windows, which permit a full view of the 
garden to the rear. To the right is the 
stair which, doubling back on itself over the 
front door, reaches the spacious upper hall, 
used as a writing and lounging room. To 
the right beyond the stairs, a large double 
door leads into the living room and oppo- 
site is a like opening to the dining room. 
The woodwork throughout the first floor, 
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service 
portion, where white 
enamel is used, is of 
English oak, and in 
the dining room the 
panelling is carried to 
the ceiling, which is 


except the 


finished in dull, an- 
tique, green-gold. The 
rugs are of two-tone 
plain green. The 
severity of this treat- 
ment is enlightened 
by hangings of 
Italian velvet. 

The livingroom oc- 
cupies almost one end 
of the house. and besides spacious win- 
dows has a French door leading to the east 
piazza. It is panelled to the chair rail and 
has a somewhat unusual ceiling treatment. 
The dominating feature of the room is a 
mantelpiece and fireplace of hand-made 
Batchelder tile. This fireplace has a six- 
foot opening to admit large logs. The tiles 
are unglazed and look as though they might 
have come from some old Italian Monas- 
tery and received their dull polish from 
centuries of caressing hands. 

3ack of the living room is the sun-room, 
designated on the plan as a conservatory. 
It is built of brick, laid in the same manner 
as the exterior of the house, and has a brick 
and tile floor. There are casement win- 
dows to the north, south and west, and 
doors leading to the terraced porch. The 
fixtures in this sun-room are of hand- 
wrought copper and the furniture of gray 
stained oak and willow. From this sun- 
room the luxury-loving owner may look 
into his own garden and off to the distant 
mountains without changing his seat. There 
are many plants about and clinging vines 
grow upon the wall. 

The dining room overlooks the garden, 
and the view through the windows is re- 
flected in the mirror of the buffet. Here 
also is a Batchelder tile fireplace, but it is 
a less pretentious design than that in the 
living room. The hangings are of bright 
yellow goat’s hair, and the tapestried bits 
of wall enliven the monotony of much 
woodwork. The most interesting room of 
this house is the kitchen. Everything about 
it is washable and almost everything is 
white. The linoleum is blue and gray, the 
ceiling and upper wall blue, while the chair 
seats are yellow. The shelves, mixing 
boards, etc., are of vitrolite, which is easily 
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kept spotless. There is an unusual amount 
of shelf and closet room, and what is espe- 
cially valuable from the worker’s point of 
view is a pot closet by the stove so that 
everything is within easy reach. The sink 
is placed in the corner and the shelves on 
either side may be readily reached without 
taking a step. The sink is considerably 
higher than usual, and therefore the cook 
works with more comfort. There is a large 
built-in refrigerator, filled from the outside. 
The substantial table has ball-bearing cas- 
ters, so it may be moved by a light touch 
wherever it is needed. The electric light in 
the smoke hood over the stove is a small 
detail but means much to the success of a 
favorite dish. 

Upstairs are four bedrooms, three baths 
and a sleeping porch, besides a large living 
hall, mentioned before. There are unusu- 
ally ample closets for linen, etc., with built- 
in chests of drawers and outside windows. 
A detail of especial interest to home-makers 
is the manner of screening casement win- 
dows. These windows all open outward, 
so it was impossible to put screens on the 
outside. It was equally impractical to build 
permanent ones on the inside, nor could one 
be put to the annoyance of carrying un- 
wieldy screens back and forth from some 
distant place every time a window was 
opened or closed. The method of overcom- 
ing this was very simple. A fine grade of 
copper screening was fastened to ordinary 
shade rollers and these were placed in the 
upper part of the window casing. The 
screens work in grooves and a heavy band 
of copper on the bottom of them stiffens 
them and prevents their rolling up too far, 


HALL IN IS BUILT 


ON THE ENGLISH 


THE CALIFORNIA HOUSE 


LINES. 


and also permits of their being fastened to 
the window sill by small hooks when the 
windows are open and they are pulled 
down. When the windows are closed they 
are rolled up just like a shade and there is 
no unsightly screen to obstruct the view. 
Besides the house there is a two-story 
garage, in the upper part of which is a liv- 
ing room, bedroom, kitchenette, and bath 
for servants or for a caretaker when the 
family is absent. On the first floor of the 
garage is ample room for two machines, 
besides garden tools, etc., and that indis- 
pensable adjunct of any well-equipped 
place, a large work-bench. 
NEW COURSE IN THE YALE 
ART SCHOOL 


The Yale Art School announces a new 
course in fine arts history and criticism 
leading to the degree of M.A., for under- 
graduate seniors and graduate school first 
year men. The course is offered in response 
to an increasing interest in this subject and 
a growing demand for higher instruction 
in art. It will develop as an historical and 
philosophical survey of art in its relation 
to human affairs, with a consideration of 
the fine arts as a reflection of the life of the 
times throughout the principal historical 
periods. The purpose of the course is to 
give instruction to those who intend to spe- 
cialize as critics, collectors, or art museum 
experts, as well as to those who desire a 
general knowledge of the subject. The nor- 
mal period of resident study is two years. 
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“GREY GARDENS” 


“GREY GARDENS” BY 
SEA 
(Continued from page 315) 


THE 


Detailed list of the flowers and their 
varieties are given of beds one and two, four 
and five. In the half circle between the 
two seats (bed number three) is the garden 
of tea roses. Three hybrid teas (Mrs. 
A. R. Waddell, Sunburst, and Lady Hill- 
ingdon) stand like lovely queens and at 
their feet is a border of heliotrope. Climb- 
ing the wall back of them is a wonderful 
white clematis, a vitis with silver-lined 
leaves and a thunbergia, while one hundred 
pale America gladioli lift their fair wands 
between the roses. 

The beds on either side of the pergola 
(number six and seven in the plan) contain 
a number of the same flowers listed in beds 
four and five, but just to add color variety, 
however, there is a border of aromatic 
santolina, grey stachys and nepeta mussini. 
Back of these are blue and white colum- 
bine, pink phlox, pale yellow and pure 
white foxgloves, violets, dark blue petunias, 
boltonia, light blue delphiniums, the charm- 
ing meadow rue (thalictrum), the lovely 
globe thistle (echinops ritro) and _ the 
eryngium amethistinum. Standing against 
the wall are pink hollyhocks. The wall it- 
self is crowned with white and pink roses, 
clematis and euonymus. The following list 
gives detail of the planting in beds one and 
two and also in beds three and four. 
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DETAIL PLANTING OF BEDS NUMBER 
FOUR AND FIVE. 
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1 Sweet Alyssum, white 

2 Sweet Alyssum, mauve 

3 Viola 

4 Purple Petunias 

5 Phlox Antonin Mercie 

6 Erigeron 

7 Cream Gladiolus 

8 Blue Ageratum 

9 Buddleia 

10 Dahlia Mauve Queen 

11 Dark Purple Gladiolus 
Baron Hulet 

12 Cleome 
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A HILL-TOP HOME 


13 Mauve Scabiosa Caucasica 
14 Mauve Annual Larkspurs 
VLOT NO. 4 
Pink Rose 


Clematis Jackmanii 


whd.— 


Clematis Henri 
White Rose Trier 
Hollyhock 

6 Dahlia Feldlero 

7 Dahlia Mauve Queen 


cou ee 


8 Dahlia Cecilia 

9 Cream Rose Gardenia 

10 Clematis Jackmanii 

11 Yucca 

12 Campanula Carpatica 

13 Baby’s Breath ( Annual) 
14 Sea Lavender 

15 Queen Charlotte Anemones 
16 Blue Funkia 

17 Pale Pink Zinnias 

18 Phlox Antonin Mercie 
19 Phlox Mrs. Paul Dutrie 
20 Blue Ageratum 

21 Buddleia 

22 Hardy Aster Climax 

23 Blue Platycodon 

24 Gladiolus America 

25 Eupatorium Ageratoides 
Delphinium Queen Wilhelmina 
27 Dahlia Thais and Cecilia 
28 White Lilac 
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DETAIL ‘OF PLANTING IN BEDS ONE AND TWO 


“THE HILL-TOP HOME”: 
WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCK- 
LOE, ARCHITECT 


OWADAYS, any low, story-and-a- 

half affair is joyously dubbed a 

bungalow by its merry builders, 
whether it has any downstairs sleeping 
rooms or no. A careless habit of speech, 
this; for we all of us know well enough 
that the true bungalow is an East Indian 
cottage (“Bangla.” in Hindustani). with 
all its rooms on the ground floor and deep 
encircling porches to bar out the terrible 
Indian sun. California imported this cot- 
tage, name and all :—but modified it to suit 
a far more temperate climate. But though 
the fierce heat of the Punjab was cooled 
down on the Pacific coast, really cold 


weather had not come ;—there was no ques- 
tion of building a house for real winter 
time. And therefore, when the bungalow 
crept eastward, where zero weather comes 
all of a sudden, there had to be some 
changes, for a house, all on one floor, 1s 
hard to heat with a moderate use of fuel. 

The outward design of the typical bunga- 
low is most attractive, especially for a small 
home, so the architects attempted the prob- 
lem of planning a house that looked like a 
bungalow—but wasn't! Therefore, we 
have throughout the country hundreds of 
thousands of picturesque little story-and-a 
half houses, but not bungalows, strictly 
speaking, since the bedrooms are all on the 
second floor. And this is the type I have 
designed for this particular site ;—this 
Maryland hilltop. Along the front, one of 
Maryland’s magnificent concrete highways 
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HILL-TOP HOUSE DESIGNED BY WILLIAM 
DRAPER BRINCKLOE. 
lifts over the crest of the hill sweeping sud- 
denly downward through the wheatlands to 
the valley below; then up the other side, to 
the pretty little country town with its tree 
bordered homes. 

“T’ve bought a lot of round boulders, 
are they too rough and ugly to use?” re- 
marked the owner, pointing to a pile of the 
most wonderfully picturesque field-stone | 
have ever seen! There is no native rock on 
the [astern Shore save the water-borne 
boulders washed down from the distant 
mountains of Pennsylvania some millions 
of years back; and these same stones being 
unpleasantly apt to break a plowshare, or 
harrow-disc, are picked off the field and set 
aside by the farmers. So my friend had 
purchased some cartloads of these—enough 
to build a delightfully huge chimney, be- 
side a parapet wall to the porch. And these 
heavy old stones, in their good warm tones 
of browns, buffs and creamy white, deter- 
mined for me the type of the house. It 
should be a heavy set affair, not too low, 
but with big broad eaves, long sweeping 
roof-lines and velvet brown shingles on 
the sides. Above all the scheme should be 
very simple; the average small house is 
usually spoiled by too much detail, and too 
many cuts and corners. A range of Dutch 
dormers would not only carry out this idea 
of simplicity, but would give ample head- 
room in the second story; and that’s some- 
thing that many houses of this type lack 
most wofully! 

In the first story, the broad cement-paved 
porch stretches all across the front of the 
house ; living room and dining room both 
face on it. There is no hall; one opens the 
glass door and enters the big living room, 
twenty-two feet by seventeen feet. The 
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1 huge chimney that one sees 
from a distance gives promise 
of the big cheery fireplace that 
one finds within. 

Windows on three sides of 
the room make things still 
more bright and cheery. I al- 
ways insist on the largest possi- 
ble amount of window-space 
in a room. It means greatly 
increased comfort in summer 
and plenty of sunshine in 
winter; while with storm sash 
and awnings it is easy to keep 
out December gales or July 
glare. 

At the right of the living 
room, comes a dining room ten and one-half 
feet by fifteen; to the rear of this is a 
pantry, and yet farther back a kitchen about 
eleven feet square. 

Behind a part of the living room is a cozy 
little den, ten feet long and seven wide; of 
course, it could have been made bigger, but 
the owner preferred a small room. 

Over in the far corner of the living room 
a stairway climbs to the second floor. Up 
here we have two very comfortable bed- 
rooms, each about twelve feet square, and 
a third much larger, while an ample sleep- 
ing porch, twelve by twelve, really serves 
as a fourth bedroom. It’s an easy matter 
to put glass sash in the openings; indeed, 
there are window-frames all ready fitted 
for just this thing. The bathroom is quite 
large, and there are plenty of closets for all 
of the rooms. 

Now, the owner claims that this house 
suits him in every particular; but if I were 
planning it for my own use, I would add a 
little space here and there. 

For example, ten and one-half feet is just 
a shade too narrow for the dining room; I 
would make it twelve or thirteen, and thrust 
out a big bay-window on the front porch to 
get this added space. I might make the 
same result by taking a foot or two off 
the pantry and kitchen, or even by pushing 
out the kitchen a little at the rear. Then, 
too, I would want some more bedroom 
space, and to do this I would have to put 
in a cross-gable running out to the rear, 
above the kitchen and den. By such a 
scheme I could easily get one more second- 
story bedroom. 

I don’t know, though, whether it might 
not be better to enlarge the den very con- 
siderably, and use it for a sleeping room, 
adding an adjoining bath, of course. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH: BY 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


IME was when women who wrote 

subjective lyrics thought it necessary 

to assume a pose for self-protection. 
Those were days of indirection and dis- 
guise. But nowadays women sing woman- 
hood into poetry with no reserves but those 
of honorable artistry, and give their best to 
a world that is glad to listen. Even con- 
servative poets like Aline Kilmer use their 
own words and tones whenever they use 
their own voices. 

This thought comes home to us when 
we read Mrs. Kilmer’s charming collection 
of lyrics, “Candles That Burn” (Doran), 
for it is quite essentially a book of woman- 
hood. Perhaps it would be even truer to 
say that it is a book of motherhood, and 
that these poems about “Kenton and De- 
borah, Michael and Rose” deserve to be 
named with Josephine Preston Peabody’s 
songs of motherhood, not because of any 
resemblance in style, but because they are 
born of the same spirit. 

Aline Kilmer’s poems grip one strongly 
by the hand, as a friend would, in telling of 
very real and personal loves and sorrows. 
They have an intimate sincerity of manner 
that makes them eloquent. Each lyric re- 
lates itself to one of the old and everlast- 
ing emotions, to be sure, but it relates itself 
just as much to the ordinary occurrences 
of human life, so that there is no vague, dis- 
cursive philosophizing, no unpalatable rant- 
ing in any of them. A number of them are 
slight, even frail, but so is the stem of a 
daisy. All of them are poems of a home 
woman, for home women. 

Particularly pleasing to mothers who 
have watched children change from year 
to year will be the little poem, “Experi- 
ence,’ which tells how Deborah passed from 
“wild, delightful ways’ to “quaint preci- 
sion” of manner in the months between two 
years old and three years old. 

More poignant in its true pathos is 
“When You Had Been Dead,” which tells 
how the mother sees little dolls made of 
soap in the window of a shop, and, for a 
moment, forgets, as we all do at first, that 
the dead are dead—and then, suddenly re- 
members, as we all do. Among the best of 
the poems in this book, surely, are “An 
Autumn Walk with Deborah,” “I Shall Not 
Be Afraid,” “Hill Country,” “In a Hall 


Bedroom,” and “My Mirror.” The last it is 
a pleasure to quote: 


MY MIRROR 


There is a mirror in my room 
Less like a mirror than a tomb, 
There are so many ghosts that pass 
Across the surface of the glass. 


When in the morning I arise 

With circles round my tired eyes, 
Seeking the glass to brush my hair 
My mother’s mother meets me there. 


If in the middle of the day 
I happen to go by that way, 
I see a smile I used to know— 
My mother, twenty years ago. 


sut when I rise by candlelight 
To feed my baby in the night, 
Then whitely in the glass I see 
My dead child’s face look out at me. 


O see a new volume of “The English 

Poets,” edited by Thomas Humphrey 
Ward, to look at the familiar, sober, grey- 
brown covers fresh from the press ( Mac- 
millan), is like greeting an old friend from 
the campus of Alma Mater! What friend 
of college days was better known to 
students of literature than “Ward’s”? The 
new volume (Browning to Rupert Brooke), 
deals in the old same, discriminating way 
with all the important poets of Great 
Britain, Ireland and Canada who have died 
since the preceding volume was given to the 
public. “The English Poets” never in- 
cludes the work of living singers. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
selections chosen for inclusion in this 
famous anthology are admirable; it is 
superfluous to say that the critical essays, 
written by men whose names are watch- 
words in criticism, are tolerant, thought- 
ful, illuminating. That much is taken for 
granted. 

There is nothing easier in the world than 
telling anthologists that they should have 
included a favorite poem not included. It 
would have made me happier to see “Love 
in the Valley” included in the section de- 
voted to the poetry of George Meredith 
than to find any of the poems which are 
included. John Bailey, who writes the 
critical introduction to Meredith’s work, 
takes occasion to say that from Meredith 
readers get “the music of sound” very sel- 
dom. If that be true, and I think it is, and 
if sound be really all-important in poetry, 
why not represent Meredith by at least one 
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poem in which the sound is pure music and 
magic? “Love in the Valley” is a master- 
piece of delightful rhythm, a fine and thor- 
oughly lovable poem. 

Rupert Brooke, introduced by Henry 
Newbolt, is admirably represented. In 
fact it is almost true to say that none of 
his best poems are omitted. This comment 
would not be complete, either, if I forgot 
to say that many of the masters of English 
speech are discussed and represented in a 
way that makes for happiness; Browning, 
Swinburne, Tennyson, Christina Rossetti, 
William Morris and Stevenson all lend their 
glory to these pages. A whole section is 
devoted to the work of Canadian poets, in 
which it is a joy to find such delightful folk 
ballads as “The Wreck of the ‘Julie 
Plante’” by William Drummond. Would 
that we had a similar continuing and criti- 
cal anthology of American Literature made 
with the catholicity of taste which dis- 
tinguishes this one! 


a E OTHERS,” by Henri Barbusse, 

translated by Fitzwater Wray 
(Dutton), is a volume of short stories by 
the famous author of “Under Fire.” I 
seldom read short stories; usually I read 
them under protest because I must review 
them. But I have found a very real pleas- 
ure in some of these terse, vivid little tales. 
Lurking behind them seems to me great 
and sombre entity that the ancients called 
“Fate,” the maker of all tragedies unper- 
turbed by any comedy. The technique of 
these stories is thoroughly modern, how- 
ever, spare, direct, sharply suggestive. No 
words are wasted. We find no long-winded 
philosophizing and sentimentality. If O. 
Henry had had a French instead of an 
American temperament, if his Muse had 
been tragic instead of humorous-pathetic, he 
would have written such stories. If Henri 
Barbusse had shared the social and spiritual 
consciousness of the United States of 
America, his work would not be altogether 
unlike O. Henry’s. In so far as their way 
of writing is concerned, the two have much 
in common. We find the same kind of real- 
ism, a realism of absolutely true and faith- 
ful portrayal of persons. We find the same 
almost startling twists and turns of inci- 
dents—something never found in stereo- 
typed fiction, something always found in 
life. We find the same heart-shaking final- 
ity in denouement, the same quite unex- 
pected, vet perfectly logical outcome of the 
sequence of events in each of these stories 
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that we found in most of O. Henry’s tales. 
Among the best stories in the book are 
“The Evil Eye’ and “The Naughty Bad 
Little Moon,” two stories of superstition 
and its disastrous results. “The Evil Eye” 
has to do with the kidnapping of a child. 
“The Naughty Bad Little Moon” (the title 
is very silly in English!) has to do with 
twelve friends of the trenches, six Bulgari- 
ans and six Macedonians who were wont to 
meet at night and talk together of their 
sufferings and hopes. 


T would be difficult indeed, even for the 
reader intensely interested in politics 
and history, to read all of the books that 
have been written about Alsace-Lorraine 
since the beginning of the Great War. Many 
of these books have been interesting, val- 
uable, eloquent. One which contains a very 
large amount of information in compact 
form is “Alsace-Lorraine Since 1870,” by 
Barry Cerf, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin (Macmillan). Professor Cerf’s method 
is documentary and all of his statements are 
supported by copious quotation from letters 
and books by competent authors and from 
state papers. 


*““VERSE FOR PATRIOTS,” by Jean 

Broadhurst and Clara L. Rhodes (Lip- 
pincott), is an anthology intended for 
schools and young people. This collection, 
unlike many offered for use in the schools, 
contains a very large proportion of poems 
by living poets. The English and American 
singers who have made poems of the Great 
War and of the dreams for reconstruction 
are well represented, for the most part, and, 
although much verse is included which is 
chiefly valuable for its ethical and idealistic 
content, the book can boast, also, much 
verse that is excellent poetry. 


AMOST interesting booklet called “Wo- 

men and The Labour Party,” has just 
been published (Huebsch), edited by Dr. 
Marion Phillips. Among the contributors 
are Rebecca West, whose relentless logic 
and clever style are well known in this 
country, Mrs. Sidney Webb, Mary Mac- 
arthur, Margaret McMillan, and others. 
American women who are interested in the 
future of the laboring woman—which may 
be the future of all women—would do well 
to know what the radical or progressive 
women of England have learned in the last 
few years about life and labor and woman- 
hood, and what they have to say on these 
themes. 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 
FOR HOUSEMAIDS 


(Continued from page 271) 


That the eight-hour, living-out system 
may be applied to the numerous households 
where only one maid is employed, almost 
as satisfactory as to the elaborate ones cited, 
is not a mere rosy theory. It is a fact which 
has been proved in many instances, and in 
every one of those instances the employer 
declares that nothing would ever induce her 
to go back to the old-fashioned method. 
Various schedules have been worked out by 
experimenters in their field, each one appli- 
cable to the particular needs and problems 
of a particular family. In houses where 
there are children, the morning hours are 
likely to be the busiest. Breakfast has to 
be prepared and children made ready for 
school. In‘such households the eight-hour 
day has been solved sometimes by the divi- 
sion of the assistant’s day into two sections 
—as for example from six-thirty to ten- 
thirty, and again from eleven-thirty until 
three-thirty. In such a case, the employer 
prepares her own dinner, and puts the chil- 
dren to bed. But she has been saved the 
rush hour of the day, and the housework 
has all been done without much active inter- 
vention on her part. 

In households where there are no small 
children, an eight-hour employee some- 
times came on at twelve or _half-past 
twelve, served luncheon, cleaned, prepared 
and served dinner—been on duty until eight 
o'clock or half-past. Again, the period has 
been divided into two sections, the assistant 
working from twelve until three, resting for 
an hour and then working until nine o’clock. 
This enabled the housewife to do a good 
deal of entertaining at dinner. But the de- 
tailed working-out of the eight-hour plan 
with only one employee may vary almost 
endlessly. Even under the old method, any 
employer with only one assistant necessarily 
did a share of her own housework. She will 
probably still have to do a share of it. But 
her own personal labors need not be in- 
creased. Indeed, they are likely to be de- 
creased. For the acceptance of the eight- 
hour day and the six-day week calls, first 
of all, for a clarification of ideas in regard 
to a working program. And there is not an 
honest housekeeper alive who will not admit 
that a system, well devised and conscien- 
tiously followed, reduces labor enormously, 
and that one reason for the draging drudg- 


ery of housework has been the absence of 
system. 

Moreover, the eight-hour day contem- 
plates eight hours of work on the part of 
the employee, not eight hours of mere ex- 
istence in the employer’s house. It contem- 
plates a clear understanding of duties, but 
no such absurd subdivisioning of work and 
duties as servants have forced upon their 
employers in houses where several have 
been kept. Women are to be engaged to be 
“household assistants” for eight hours of 
sach of six days. Laundry work may be ex- 
cluded under the terms, but none of the 
other ordinary household procedures. After 
all, in ninety-two per cent of the homes in 
the United States, no domestic servant at 
all is regularly employed, but the women at 
the head of the homes understand and per- 
form more or less efficiently all the opera- 
tions connected with cooking, cleaning and 
the care of children. There is nothing about 
the various details of housework making it 
impossible for one ordinary brain to master 
them all. 


THE Federal Employment Bureau, in its 

effort to help solve the gigantic labor 
problem confronting the country, is endeav- 
oring to make housework attractive by mak- 
ing it reasonable, respectable and demo- 
cratic. It is advancing toward this end and 
through a committee on domestic employ- 
ment, which is codperating with committees 
from half a dozen influential women’s or- 
ganizations. This committee seeks to induce 
housewives to subscribe to certain main 
principles. These are the eight-hour day, 
the six-day week, the right of a domestic 
employee to her own first name, a minimum 
wage of twelve dollars a week, the abolition 
of the hated word “servant” and the sub- 
stitution of “household assistant” in its 
place. The eight-hour-a-day household as- 
sistant will lodge, of course, outside her em- 
ployer’s house, and will also provide for 
herself the single meal occurring during the 
eight hours, either bringing it with her or 
going to a lunch room or restaurant for it, 
as stenographers, clerks and factory opera- 
tives do now. Overtime work will be paid 
for pro rata. 

Converted from a sort of drudging serf- 
dom, which housework is at present in 
theory—though, of course, in practice it is 
frequently nothing of the sort, and the em- 
ployer has full as much of which to com- 
plain as the employee—into a modern, 

(Continued on page 347) 
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FREE HAND MOD- 
ELING: BY CLIO 
BRACKEN 


HAVE found that 

“modeling” as it is often 

taught in the schools to- 
day is a waste of time to the 
young student. I mean the 
modeling of promiscuous 
cubes and spheres and other 
geometrical solids. Why not 
start youthful imagination on 
the figure? Why stunt his creative power, 
and make him imitative? While squares 
and cubes and rectangles are essential for a 
foundation in technique, they should not be 
allowed to hamper the natural artistic ex- 
pression. 

One reason why I think it so important 
to teach the young student how to model 
the figure is because of the intricacies of 
the support on which the figure is built, and 
I find quick response, especially in the very 
young student. Very often when lecturing 
before a class I have deliberately put the 
figure out of plumb, allowing each student 
to come forward and rebalance the piece. 
In almost every instance their feeling was 
true, and they put the figure securely upon 
its feet. So much for instinct. In plumb- 
ing a figure, the plumb line which may be 
secured at any art materials store, should 
drop from the point midway between the 
meeting of the collar-bone in the center of 
the neck through the ankle of the foot on 
which the weight of the figure rests. If it 
does not do this you may rest assured that 
the figure is out of plumb. 

It is impossible for the student to put up 
his supports alone until he has secured a 
thorough knowledge of his work. First of 
all I use a turn-table on which to place the 
figure: this table is ball-bearing and con- 
structed so that it will move at a touch. 
Then I make an armature of iron tubing, 
which may be secured at any hardware 
shop, and construct an ell. This tubing 
should be selected and adjusted according 
to the weight of the proposed figure. One 
end of this ell is screwed fast to the table 
and the other end enters the figure at the 
shoulder blades. The figure is built on two 





iron wires which must be twined together, 
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for the plasterine will slip from a single . 


wire. A strand of this wire is fastened in 
the open end of the tubing, twisting it down 
so that it will form the backbone of the 
figure. A second strand of wire is placed 
horizontally to this as is the pelvis bone, 
each end of which is bent again into a 
vertical downward position at the hips to 
form the legs. The wires forming the legs 
are naturally placed in whatever position 
the figure is to take. A second horizontal 
wire is placed at the top of the backbone to 
form the foundation for the shoulders, and 
is treated the same way as the lower, that is, 
the ends are twisted down into the arms. 
The head, of course, is a round knob placed 
at the top of the backbone. Wherever the 
mass of plasterine is too heavy for safety, 
that is, if the figure is carrying a load, or 
the action is overstrained, small pieces of 
wood called “butterflies,” consisting of two 
minute pieces of wood fastened together as 
a cross, are placed so as to form a firmer 
foundation for the mass. The body is built 
up from this skeleton. 

I have used plasterine for years now, but 
some people prefer clay. The best plas- 
terine on the market should be secured. I 
prefer it to clay because it is always plastic 
and never loses its moisture. It does not 
need to be dampened, and, because of this, 
much unpleasant untidiness is avoided in 
the studio. Also I have found it economical 
because a model can be torn down, leaving 
the plasterine to be used a second time. 
Rodin, however, preferred to work in clay, 
And, of course, a different technique is re- 
quired when clay is used. The wire skeleton 
is the same, but clay must be ailowed to 
harden and strengthen and the building up 
process is slower. 

It is a good thing for the student to work 
from the antique, because it trains the eye 
to read. It is difficult to work from life 
before the eye has become true, for the 
thing that is alive is constantly changing 
and moving, and is most confusing at times 
to reproduce. 

After the construction of the wire skele- 
ton and the building up of the plasterine, 
great care must be taken for the ensemble 
of the figure. Much confusion is caused the 
young student by his mistaken effort to re- 
produce too minutely. A mass of muscle 
only confuses him, the details of the nails 
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He works for 
hours and constructs nothing. I myself was 
taught the secret of sculpture by a great 
French master. It being always to remem- 
ber the silhouette. I turn the figure slowly 
on the table and model only the silhouetted 
part. After finishing the circuit, the figure 
is complete with a slight surface modeling 
that is necessary. This should be confined 
to the parts of the body where the light and 
shadow meet. And the figure is soon 
finished. 

Simplicity is the keynote of success in 
sculpture. The minute you allow elaborate- 
ness to creep into your work you cease to 
achieve. My first instruction to a class of 
beginners would be that they work on the 
line or the silhouette of the figure for days, 
and I would let them know nothing further 
until they had learned to see the line and 
see it correctly. If the line of the figure is 
right, the details of the modeling in the 
figure must necessarily be right. Every- 
thing must be forgotten except this line, and 
I say to young people whom I teach: “Do 
not think of the model as a model, but as a 
line.” And by drawing this line the sense 
of its motion either upwards or downwards 
can only be got by training the eye to com- 


children will get this idea quicker than 
older persons, and I have known children 
while playing really to create some very 
remarkable things. 

To me the study of the nude is a purify- 
ing one. I am always shocked at the vul- 
garity of people who see in nude studies 
anything vulgar. This association, as I have 
said before, is quickly taken from the mind 
when the beauty of the body is compre- 
hended. There is so much beauty in every 
body that you feel a sense of awe even when 
approaching the most weakly constructed 
person. 

Children of five can learn to model as well 
as grown persons, and I believe that model- 
ing should be as much a part of their educa- 
tion as arithmetic or spelling, for it teaches 
not only a sense of correct proportion and 
stability, but it teaches Beauty, and it trains 
the mind to see that which has only purity 
of form behind it. For a young person to 
see and understand the beauty of the human 
body is really a moral advantage, as having 
learned beauty, the monstrous idea of the 
indecency of the undraped form becomes 
impossible, and the vulgarity of suggestion 
will lose its savor because a wise knowledge 
takes the place of curiosity. 





THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR 
HOUSEMAIDS 
(Continued from page 345) 

standardized business there is absolutely no 
reason why it should not be as self-respect- 
ing a trade as trained nursing, secretarial 
work, salesmanship and all the other occu- 
pations into which young women crowd. 
Once it is democratized and standardized, 
it will be attractive to women of a different 
intelligence and background from those of 
the women who chiefly practise it now. The 
difference betwen the “servant” of the past 
and the “household assistant” of the future 
will probably be as great as that between the 
Sairy Gamps and Betsy Prigs of ancient 
sickrooms, and the crisp, blue and white- 
gowned young women who go out of a thou- 
sand hospitals each year trained to be of in- 
calculable benefit in millions of homes, and 
honored, not degraded socially by the service. 

There will have to be actual training for 
such household assistants, as well as theo- 


retic training for the housewives. The latter 
will have to develop flexibility of mind suf- 
ficient to adjust themselves to a new relation 
gracefully and gratefully. The former will 
have to learn how to do their jobs as well 
as have the trained nurses. 

Already there are training courses offered 
by various progressive institutions. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association of- 
fers one, and is endeavoring to promote the 
standardization-of-housework movement in 
every way. Many of the high schools offer 
domestic science courses designed to fit girls 
for the new profession. In many of the set- 
tlements, also, there are such classes. The 
outlook is really promising; there is every 
prospect that the home may be allowed to 
exist, even in a modern, standardized world, 
if the mistress of the home will only not 
lay back her ears and declare that the 
things can’t be done because she doesn’t 
know who is to answer the telephone when 
her assistant has gone, or “unhook” her 
when she comes in from the theatre! 
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NEW YORK ART 
EXHIBITIONS 


HE work of women predominated in 

the spring art school exhibitions. This 

was probably because of the large 
number of enlistments for war service 
throughout the schools. The work of the 
women displayed a rugged strength which 
has heretofore not been characteristic of 
students, and the technique inclined to over- 
accentuation rather than the more delicate 
line. All the color work was remarkably 
clear and, sometimes, brilliant with little 
trace of the old-time student defect of 
muddiness. 


SCHOOL 


'T HE New York School of Fine and Ap- 

plied Art, under the able leadership of 
Frank Alva Parsons, arranged an exhibi- 
tion of great variety, the most interesting 
of the work displayed being the textile and 
wall-paper designs. Of these the Emma 
Hinsdale wall paper, reproduced in the Art 
Student Section this month, was particular- 
ly noticeable for its well-balanced composi- 
tion, and was most charming in its delicate 
green and violet color combination. The 
section of the exhibition which was devoted 
to the practical arts, while inclined to be 
over zealous in following the mandates of 
the master, nevertheless gave one a delight- 
ful sense of space and freedom from the 
cluttering effect of the unguided amateur. 
The architectural, interior and furniture de- 
signs were worked from the historical pat- 
terns:that are so familiar in all our large 
American mansions— but there they 
stopped. Surely it is to our young Ameri- 
cans we must look for our American craft- 
work, and yet, it is strange that the schools 
do not encourage originality. Mr. Parsons, 
however, has trained his students well in the 
art of eliminating the unessential from their 
design work, and he has developed a school 
that is accepted by the manufacturers. A 
direct contact has been secured between the 
school and the trade, and practical work to 
between $1,500 and $2,000 has been turned 
out by The New York School’s classrooms. 

In the fine arts department Howard Giles 
has introduced the “Jay Hambidge Discov- 
ery.” Perhaps, like all new ideas, Mr. 
Hambidge’s theory of the Greek measure- 
ments by square roots is difficult for the 
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student to apply until he has:completely ab- 
sorbed it, but, if one may judge by the 
exhibition at the school, the result of this 
application has been to harden and com- 
press the expression of the student. How- 





A NUDE DRAWING SHOWN AT THE SPRING 
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ever, this is only a beginning, =" 1 
and, according to Professor 
Hambidge’s devotees, his dis- 
covery will bring the harmony 
of Greece into poor, harried, 
unappreciated American art. 
A COMPETITIVE exhibi- 

tion opened May 14th at 
The New York School of Ap- 
plied Design for Women. The 
most striking work in the gal- 
leries was that of Miss Glady s 
Kelley, the scholarship winner 
of last year. Her work dis- 
played careful drawing, and, 
while her color was not al- 
ways brilliant, the work de- 
serves mention for strong 
technique. Miss Kelley was 
the winner of a recent prize 
offered by THE ToucustonE 
MAGAZINE for a cover design 
which appeared on the maga- 
zine for May, 1919. A special 
feature of the exhibition was 
a prize contest in fashion 
drawing awarded by Harper's 
reg follows: First, Miss 
Alice Gilligan; second, Miss 
Margaret Brand, and third, 
Miss Fannie Just. 

Francis W. K. Crownin- 
shield, of Vanity Fair, made 
the address at the Class Day 
exercises. He spoke to the students of the 
need of originality in the young artist’s 
work, as well as the need of energy of mind 
and body, if this student wished to succeed. 
“An hour’s time,” he said, “spent studying 
the requirements of a certain newspaper or 
magazine followed by an intelligent presen- 
tation of ideas is more apt to result in the 
acquisition of fame and fortune than wait- 
ing in the studio for orders to come.” 


De? 


HE Washington Irving High School of- 

fered a combination exhibition of purely 
preparatory work in the classrooms, prob 
lems worked out in the graduate class from 
trade orders, and examples of work gath- 
ered from business concerns, whose designs 
are the product of the “in and out” system 
established by the school. The Washington 
Irving High School is rapidly growing into 
a trade center through the influence of this 
system inaugurated by Miss Mary Seabury 
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EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT: DESIGNED BY A 
PUPIL OF THE SCHOOL OF APPLIED DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN. 


sooth, one of the twenty-one art teachers of 
the school who has divided her time between 
convincing the manufacturers of the ability 
of the students and training the students to 
the practical needs of the particular manu- 
facturers. She has gathered trade details 
and brought the manufacturers into the 
schoolrooms, has found positions for the 
students and has kept the manufacturers in- 
formed upon where they might get compe- 
tent designers. The recent spring exhibition 
at the school showed between thirty and 
forty designers in the section devoted to 
women in industry. This work included tex- 
ules, laces, costume designs and advertising. 

The most interesting section of the ex- 
hibition showed work done by the girls who 
took positions in the offices of architects 
and engineers in place of men in the army. 
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PAPER DESIGNED BY EMMA HINSDALE: 


WALL 
PUPIL OF 
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SOME ADVANTAGES OF 
OUTDOOR SKETCHING: BY 
E. FLORENCE SACHSE 

Miss Sachse is the winner of Tue Toucustone prize 


offered through the Art Student Department for the best 
Advantages of Outdoor Sketching. 


INTHS of indoor work inside 

schoolrooms and studio’s walls bind 

me in a limited space with objects 
too close and restricted. With the warmer 
days comes the great desire to put colors, 
brushes and canvas into a compact parcel 
to be out in the open. And as one leaves 
the school and indoor studio and goes into 
the stillness, and nature comes close and 
one becomes part of the wonder of spring- 
time, a sense of breadth and largeness that 
at first seems overwhelming takes possession 
of the student, and no colors will be brilliant 
enough and no canvas large enough to take 
in the great green spaces with the glorious 
sky and moving, changing clouds. One’s 
mind is saturated with soft distances and 
one’s soul rests with the mystery of violet 
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color that binds the 
unseen and the seen. 
There is much to 
choose from out in 
the open; if the mind 
is properly in tune 
with nature there are 
pictures everywhere. 
At first there is almost 
a confusion of claims 
for favor. But if one 
goes out with loving 
friendship for nature 
and with eyes of ap- 
preciation, there will 
develop a poetical 
sense, an understand- 
ing of the artistic that 
will give the most 
commonplace subject 
an interest, and start 
an echo in the heart 
of the public. Thus 
will we interpret out- 
of-doors and bring 
back to the world 
what we have care- 
lessly and by custom 
closed out —our in- 
heritance of beauty 
through nature. 

A student who has high deals cannot 
work out-of-doors without getting a 
broader technique as well as spontaneity. 
For the changing lights make it imperative 
to work quickly and surely to get effects; 
thus is gained a sureness of touch, a putting 
down and a leaving alone! a freshness of 
color, a feeling of vigor and a mastery over 
one’s chosen work. At first this bigness will 
be overwhelming, but as the eye becomes ac- 
customed to wide spaces, the subtle dif- 
ferences of light and shade will fall into 
their real values. There is much value in 
thumb box sketches, just to jot down quickly 
a fleeting effect, to get harmony of color, 
subtle changes of expression if it is a 
portrait. There are many lessons to be 
gained from the clear, wind-swept out-of- 
doors, that brushes away the old and sets 
up the new ideals and ideas. Something 
you can never mistake is put before you, 
so exalted in its beauty, that, as you strive 
even to put down a fragment, your whole 
soul goes out in longing to capture nature 
and to share it with others. 





